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New York and Erie Railroad. 

Orrice or THE N. YorK & Ente R. R. a 

New York. Aug. 1st, 1857. 

On entering into the duties of President of the 
New York and Erie Railroad Company, my atten- 
tion was particularly called to the great errors and 
abuses which have gradually.crept into railroad 
management, arising principally from the eager 
efforts made by each road to divert traffic from 
competing lines to its own. The result is so fatal 
to the true interests of the stockholders of all rail- 
toads, that I have thought it my duty to attract 
the attention of all the parties in interest, to this 
important subject. Unless a prompt and thorough 
reform can be introduced, it is probable that near- 
ly the entire amount invested in railroads, estima- 
ted at about $700,000,000, will ultimately prove 
valueless. 

The points to which I would call particular at- 
tention are : 

Ist. The resort to agents to sell tickets and to 
obtain freights, 

éd. The reduction of the rates of fares and 
freights, and the alteration of the classification of 
Merchandise and produce. 

. The issue of Free Passes. 

4th. Contracts binding companies to sell tickets 
and to send freight exclusively by one line. 

5th. The high speed at which the trains are run. 

The expenses of employing agents to sell tickets 
and to solicit freights are enormous, without per- 





manently increasing the traffic of any road, for in 
general the public in this country are too intelli- 
gent, too well acquainted with the different lines 
of communication, and their advantages and dis- 
advantages to be influenced to any extent by the 
solicitations of agents; besides which, as soon as 
one Company resorts to these means of diverting 
traffic from other competing lines, the latter resort 
to the same means to retain it, so that the only 
results obtained are a very great addition to the 
expenses of the different roads, a gradual reduc- 
tion in the rates of fares and freights, and the di- 
version of the time and attention of the officers 
and employees of the road from the true interests 
oftheCompany. This system of employing agents 
has also led to criticisms and remarks on the mer- 
its of the different lines, which have gradually 
been introduced into the handbills of the different 
companies, creating an ill feeling between them, 
which prevents a harmony of action on subjects of 
common interest to the great injury of the stock- 
holders. It has also become customary for one 
Company to pay the employees of other Companies 
for their influence in directing the traffic of their 
respective roads, a most injurious expenditure for 
all concerned, for I have no doubt that there are 
many persons in the employ of railroad Companies 
who receive pay for their influence from more than 
one competing line. If this be the case, it will 
surely be seen how useless the expenditure is to 
both competing lines who subsidise them. 

The natural effect of all this is to gradually 
weaken the moral principles of the employees of 
railroads, for if they see their companies resort, 
through their agents, to trickery, subterfuge and 
bribery to secure the traffic, they are soon led to 
believe that deception is not dishonorable if suc- 
cessful, and they end by practising it themselves 
whenever their own interests are antagonistic to 
those of the company, and unfortunately to short 
minded persons who forget or disregard the con- 
sequences of a wrong action this antagonism of in- 
terest exists in all the relations between a com- 
pany and its agents, for the latter in general seek 
to obtain the greatest possible remuneration by 
every means in their power, in exchange for the 
least possible services. The interests of stock- 
holders will thus be generally sacrificed to those 
of the employees, if the very highest standard of 
morality and justice be not set them by the com- 
panies in their dealings with each other and with 
the public. 

Contracts by railroad companies to sell tickets 
or to forward freight only by one of two or more 
competing lines, appear to me so evidently unjust, 
so contrary to the true interests of all railroads 
and of the public, and so opposed to the principles 
of common law regulating common carriers, that I 
cannot see how they can have been entered into, 
or how they can continue to be kept in force, 





They will invariably lead to the employment of 
agents by the roads injured by such contracts, to 
counteract their effects. All such contracts should 
at once be abrogated by common consent of all 
parties in interest, and the public be allowed to 
choose by what roads they will travel or ship their 
goods or produce, 

The issue of Free Passes over the different roads 
cannot be defended on any ground whatever. 
They are as gross an act of injustice towards those 
members of the community who do not obtain 
them, as toward the stockholders of the different 
Companies who have contributed the capital em- 
ployed in the construction of the roads, which 
have proved so useful and so profitable to the 
community at large, but so ruinous to the unfortu- 
nate stockholders. At the commencement, Free 
Passes were, undoubtedly, issued only to men who 
had rendered services of some kind or another, to 
the Companies issuing them; but as no rule can 
guide their issue, the introduction of the system in 
favor of those who had some claim-on the Com- 
panies, gradually led to its being availed of by 
every one who had any means or pretext of ap- 
proaching an officer of a Company and sufficient 
assurance to make the requestof him. That there 
can be no guide to an officer of a Company, in 
this issue of Free Passes, is very evident. If it be 
expedient to give a Free Pass to the editor of. an 
influential paper, having a large circulation, upon 
what ground can it be refused to the editors of 
papers having less influence and less circulation ? 
If it be expedient to give Free Passes to the prin- 
cipal proprietor of a leading hotel, shall it not be 
given to his junior partners, and to the proprietors 
of all other hotels? If a merchant sends traffic, 
producing $5,000 income to the Company, and is, 
therefore, judged to be entitled to a Free Fass, 
upon what ground will it be refused to a merchant 
whose traffic is $4,500 per annum, and so on, ad 
infinitum, until it reaches the man whose traffic 
produces but $50 per annum, and even the clerks 
of parties who influence traffic, so as to insure the 
influence of the latter over their employers? The 
result is, generally, that a large number of persons 
succeed in obtaining Free Passes, over all roads, 
without the slightest return, in any way, to the 
roads whith issue them, while the unfortunate 
stockholder, who receives no dividends, is, gen- 
erally, made to pay for his ticket when traveling 
on his own road. 

Another class of claimants for Free Passes, are 
the employees and officers of railroad Companies. 
It is common to have a present or former employee 
of a railroad Company, travel all over the United 
States, with a circular letter stating his claim to 
a Free Pass. Why should the officers or em- 
ployees of a railroad be entitled to a Free Pass 
over any other road ; or even over their own road 
when not traveling on the business of their Com- 
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pany, any more than any other person? The fact 
that they are employed by a railroad Company, 
who generally remunerates them liberally for their 
services, ought to make them equally liberal 
toward the railroads, instead of its being a reason 
to claim a service from them without compensa- 
tion. What would be thought of a clerk ina 
merchant’s employ, who should claim, beside his 
salary, the right to take or use the property of his 
employers and their fellow merchants, without re- 
muneration. 

But it is said by railroad managers, that if Free 
Passes are refused to editors, proprietors of hotels, 
officers and employees of other railroads, mer- 
chants, clerks, &c., they will exert all their influ- 
ence to divert the traffic to other lines that will 
grant them. Would respectable men thus act in 
opposition to their own actions? Do editors send 
their papers and insert advertisements without re- 
muneration? Do hotel proprietors allow a large 
portion of the community to live at their hotels 
without cost : Do merchants part with the com- 
modities in which they deal, to their friends and 
acquaintances without remuneration ?* Do officers 
and employees of railroads and merchant’s clerks, 
ever labor without salaries? This opinion of rail- 
road managers is, in fact, a vile libel on the re- 
spectable members of the above classes ; but, were 
it true, what influence could they exert when the 
motive for their action would be so apparent ? 

A reduction in the rates of transportation and 
of fares, being always followed by similar reduc- 
tions on the part of competing lines, results in 
nothing but loss to all, kkaving the business divi- 
ded precisely as it was previous to the reduction 
—for the few days start which any Company can 
gain over its competitors need not be taken into 
account. The alteration of the classification of 
freights, produces precisely the same results. 

The speed at which the express trains are run 
is a great tax on railroads. It is the well estab- 
lished opinion of all Engineers and railroad men, 
that the wear and tear of a road is in the same 
proportion as the square of the speed; that is to 
say, that trains run at twenty miles and trains run 
at thirty-five miles an hour, affect the wear and 
tear of the road-bed and machinery as 400 is to 
1225. Can there be any doubt as to what the 
true interests of the stockholders of all railroads 
require, particularly as the public do not ask for 
the high rates of speed at which the trains are 
run ? 

On reflection, it must be admitted that the true 
interests of all parties should lead railroad mana- 
gers to compete for all traffic by the promptitude 
and safety with which their trains are run; by the 
civility of all their employees toward the travel- 
er; by the cleanliness and comfort of the refresh- 
ment saloons where the trains stop, and by the 
promptness and good order in which the freight is 
delivered. Attention to all these points would 
produce a system and an order in the administra- 
tion of railroads which would contribute to the 
interests of the stockholder and shipper, as well 
as to the comfort of ‘the traveler. Let the time 
now devoted by the officers of all companies in 
making war on competing lines and in attending 
to applications for Free Passes, be devoted to the 
true interests of the traveler, shipper and stock- 
holder, and they will all be equaily benefitted, 
while the self-respect of the employees of the rail- 
roads will raise them far above their present posi- 
tion in the community. 

Another subject of great impertance to the in- 
terests of stockholders is that publicity be given at 
all times and in all cases to every thing, affecting 
the interests of a company. No important action, 
entailing large outlays of capital, should be taken 
by its officers until the project in contemplation 
be publicly known, so as to permit it to be criti- 
cised by the stockholders. This will in general 
prevent the errors of judgment of honest officers 
and the evil intentions of dishonest ones. It will 
also prevent the sudden loss of credit so frequent- 
ly the consequence of incurring debts without its 
object being known by the stockholders and by 
the public. ! 

The stockholders will be greggly benefitted by 





insisting on detailed annual reports of the admin- 
istration of the affairs, and of the position of every 
company, as the preparing of such reports forces 
the officers of a company to analyze the results of 
the working of the road, and often makes them 
acquainted with important facts or results which 
otherwise.might escape their observation. 

I trust that by calling the attention of all rail- 
road managers to these important subjects they 
will, one and all, heartily co-operate with the N. 
York and Erie Railroad in its present efforts to 
make the reforms so much needed ; but should 
long-established habits and prejudices make them 
refuse or hesitate to do so, I call on the stock- 
holders of all railroad companies, if they believe 
these reforms will arrest the present alarming de- 
preciation of their property, and aid in ultimately 
re-establishing its value, to place the management 
of all railroads in the hands of men who will have 
more regard to the true interests of the stock- 
holders. CuaRLes Moran, 

President N. Y. and Erie R. R. 
Discussion on Joints of Railways. 

The subject of the Joints of Railway Tracks, 
coming up in order, (at the stated monthly meet- 
ing held June 18th,) pursuant to notice given at 
the last monthly meeting, the discussion was com- 
menced by Etnwoop Morris, C. E., who re- 
marked : 

That notwithstanding the vast extension of rail- 
ways, and the great improvements made in their 
rolling machinery, but little has been done for the 
track, and the plan of the “permanent way” (so- 
called) has remained substantially the same for 
twenty years or more, though now in the process 
of modification, by many skilful engineers. 

A great difficulty has always existed in forming 
the joints or connections between the independent 
bars of iron, of which the tracks of railways are 
composed, and notwithstanding the very numerous 
plans proposed or tried for joints (several hundred 
in number), we may truly say that no single plan 
of joint has yet commanded the general approba- 
tion of railroad men. 

The joints of railways still form, perhaps, the 
most imperfect part of railway superstructure, 
and the selection of the best practical joint, under 
all the circumstances—a problem of great impor- 
tance to railroads,—yet remains a desideratum. 

To this subject we wish to draw your attention, 
and with the view of opening the discussion, 
twenty-one of the leading joints will now be refer- 
red to, and in such brief reference, many meritori- 
ous plans will necessarily be overlooked ; but it is 
to be hoped some of the members present may as- 
sist in the explanation, by bringing forward such 
others as they may think of use. 





Notices of some of the principal Joints. 

1. Cast Iron Chair by George Stephenson, C. E., 
(1829,) on stone blocks, rail secured by wrought 
iron wedge.* 

2. Cast Iron Chair of Robert Stephenson, C. F., 
on stone blocks, and upon wooden cross-ties, rail 
secured by a pin keyed through the chair.* 

3. Cast Iron Chair with wooden key, first used 
by J. Locke, C. E., on the Grand Junction Rail- 
way,* and very generally adopted since. 

4. Norris’ Cast Iron Chair, (England,) cast 
upon the joints in place by means of a traveling 
cupola. This form of chair which seems to nega- 
tive all idea of expansion and contraction, is said 
to answer very well in some cases.* 

5. American Wrought Iron Chairs, commonly 
used in the United States, weighing 7 to 10 lbs. 
each—being about 7 inches square on base, and 4 
to 3 inch in thickness—the 14 inch chair having 
proved too light. The 44 inch chairs weigh 7 Ibs., 
and the 34 inch chairs 10 Ibs. each. 

6. Danis’s Cast Iron Chair, with elastic seat. 
This is an open sided chair, with a flat piece of in. 
dian rubber placed under the joint, and kept in 
place by a wrought iron plate with the edges 
turned down. It is in successful use on some of 


* English Patents. Wood on Railroads, Breese’s 
Railway Practice, etc. 





the New England railroads, and is said to make a 
good joint—but certainly a yielding one. 

7. Morley’s Divided Cast Iron Chair, in two 
parts, connected by bolts under the rail. This is 
a recent invention in the right direction, 

8. Hewson’s Cast Iron Chair, (384 lbs, Weight, ) 
of the kind used for 60 Ibs, rails, upon the Upper 
Schuylkill railroads. This is a close chair without 
keys, made to fit the. base of the rail, and is 
crossed at the centre by a parting rod 1 inch 
square, against which the rail, rests, and which 
keeps the rails in place longitudinally. 

The following communication from Col. Hewson 
will show the wear of cast iron chairs in use, 


Table showing the number of Cast Iron Chairs 
renewed on the Reading Railroad from 1849 to 
1855 inclusive, compiled from their annual re- 
ports : 
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13,695,843 | 1,313,181 | 15,008,974 | 163,234 





As it is very seldom that chairs are renewed 
upon the sidings, I have estimated 106,400 upon 
the main tracks assumed at 200 miles, and 532 
chairs to the mile, including branch to Philadel- 
phia and tracks leading to wharves at Richmond, 
we find the following results : 

That in the passage of 13,695,843 tons of 2,000 
Ibs. upon the main tracks of the P. & R.B.R,, 
153 per cent. of their cast iron chairs have been 
replaced—at the rate of 22 per cent. per annum— 
and that 8,000,000 of tons have destroyed the en- 
tire number of cast. tron joint fastenings on their 
main tracks. 

This destruction by tonnage is fully confirmed 
by the experience of the roads under my charge, 
ne record of which is shown in the following 
table : 


Statement of the number of broken cast iron chairs 
for 60 lbs. rail replaced on the tracks of the 
Port Carbon, Mill Creek and Schuylkill Valley 
Railroads, from January 1st, 1853, to Decem- 
ber 81st, 1856. 
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568 chairs estimated to each mile of main track. 
Norge.—That the Port Carbon Railroad is the 
terminus for the entire locomotive force used by 
the Reading Railroad in the transportation of coal. 
The running of which upon their tracks, has 
greatly increased their depreciation. 
F, HEWSON, Eng. Mt. C. § Pt. Co., 
Mill Creek and Schuylkill Valley Railroads. 
Pottsville, June 11th, 1857. 


The above eight examples, and a host of others, 
which we have not room even to notice, are of the 
nature of “ supported joints,” in which the chairs 
carry the ends of adjacent rails, and are themselves 
sustained by a single cross-tie. ‘ 

The following thirteen kinds of joint fastening, 
are all of the nature of “ Fished Joins,’ to the use 
of which in some form all modern experience up 





railroads most strongly tends, 
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. Wrought Iron Splice, or “ American Fish 
Joint,” invented in 1843 by Robert H. Barr, of 
New Castle, Delaware, put in use upon the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, and model depos- 
ited in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, No- 
yember, 1848. This is the identical “ Fish Joint,” 
reinvented in 1848 by W. B. Adams, used upon 
the Eastern Counties Railroad, England, in 1849, 
and forming at the present moment the most ap- 

ved railroad joint in England, and we may say 
in Canada. 

10. English Fish Plates of W. B. Adams, (1848.) 
These are identical with Barr’s (1843,) except that 
Adams’ fishes are hollow next the rail, do not fit 
it tightly, and are secured by screw bolts instead 
of key boits, which last is no improvement.* 

11. Smith’s 7’ Under-splice of T’ Rail,patented by 
Charles E. Smith, of Philadelphia, consists of an 
under plate with a rib projecting downwards, and 
embraced by notches in the cross-ties, while 
secured by rivets to the rails—this splice is also 
used with the U rail. 

12, Smith’s 7’ Under-splice of U rail, upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, riveted to the base of the 
rail, and having a rib projecting upwards into the 
hollow of the U, which completely secures the joint 
laterly as well as vertically. 

18. Under-plate of the Mad River Railroad, 
(Ohio.) This is merely a long plate of 3gths of an 
inch thick, with raised edges or lips, between 
which the rail sets, and the whole being fastened 
down together to the cross-ties by the ordinary 
hook-headed spike in notches. 

14. Barr’s American Fish Joint, as modified 
and used upon the Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
Edward Miller, C. E., which has proved an excel- 
lent joint. The only difference between it and 
Barr’s is that a small horizontal ledge or shoulder, 
is rolled upon the rails top and bottom, so to give 
a firm seat to the rectangular fish pieces, bolted to 
the sides. 

15. Trimble’s Wooden Splice—This is applied 
outside of the rail, fitting its hollow, and extend- 
ing over three cross-ties, to which it is bolted ver- 
tically by long spikes, and secured to the rails hor- 
izontally by four screw bolts, while under the joint 
a piece of iron plate is put. This makes a very 
good joint, and has received the approbation of 
some of our best civil engineers. It is sometimes 
used double. 

16. Spliced Joint, from the office of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. This consists of a 
combination of Trimble’s splice on one side, and 
Barr’s fish plate on the other. 

17. Steele’s Combined Joint, now used exten- 

sively upon the Reading Railroad, and forming a 
very good joint. This consists of Trimble’s wooden 
splice outside, Barr’s fish plate inside, and the 
Mad River under-plate underneath rails, and cover- 
ing the joint, both under-plate and rails being 
notched for the spikes. 
_ 18. Hewson’s Long Wrought Iron Chair.—This 
is an extension of the ordinary American wrought 
iron chair, so as to carry a joint between two ties ; 
it acts in part asa splice, and has the 14 inch part- 
ing rod in the centre, separating the rails, which is 
a distinguishing feature in Col. Hewson’s chairs, 
and enables the rails to be used just as they come 
from the rolling mill, without boring or notching. 
This joint is now under trial upon the Upper 
Schuylkill railroads. Col. Hewson says : 


“The original patterns of the long wrought iron 
chair were 14 inch thick, 26 inches in length, and 
7 inches sill plate, giving on sills 7 inches broad, a 
space of 12 inches between bearings—50 of these 
have been laid down and severely tested, and three 
have been renewed in ten months. 

800 chairs 5-16ths inch thick, similar in all other 
Tespects to the one described, have been in use for 
the same period, and also severely tested with no 
unfavorable results—none removed. The pattern 
sent to the Franklin Institute, 5-16 inches thick, 
22 inches long, with 5 inch sill plate, will give a 
span 8 inches between bearings, which greatly in- 
creased their rigidity—500 of these have been laid 





—have given no indications whatever of yielding 
—none removed. 
I have no hesitation in saying that a chair 3¢ 
inch thick, after the size and pattern sent to the 
Institute, will furnish a redundancy of strength.— 
The Reading Railroad wrought iron chair or under- 
plate is 3¢ inch thick, 32 inches in length, which 
upon sills of 7 inches, will give a space ot 18 in- 
ches between bearings. 
My chair 3¢ inch thick will have but a space of 
8 inches. I think it is better to shorten the chair 
than to increase its thickness and length, as the 
track is kept up better. 

Placing the joint sills a few inches nearer, will 
not increase the number of sills to the bar. 
The wrought iron chair sent to the institute will 
average 16 2-10 Ibs., 5-16 thick. I have paid 5 
cents per pound, taking a small quantity ; they ob- 
jected at the mills to furnishing it for less, as they 
were obliged to alter their rolls. 

The cost in unloading, marking off the holes, 
turning, punching, and fuel stood at 8 cents each. 

This will make the cost per chair, 5-16 thick, as 
follows : 


ER Ga ee 81 cts. 


Labor and fuel in turning, .... .... ..++ see. ise 

TE n0nne nane-gnenc0ss cpm nenneeie 89 * 
The short cast iron chair for 60 lbs. rail, 

weighs 8214 lbs. at 234 cents... ........92 “ 


Difference in favor of long wrought iron chair 3 “ 


The Reading Railroad Company pay $75 per ton 
for their wrought iron under-plates, which is at the 
rate of 314 cents per Jb. I can doubtless contract 
for the plates at $90 per ton, which will include 
the punching ; this is at the rate of 4 cents per lb. 

The cost of 3g inch chair will then be as follows : 


1846 Ibs. at 4 cents .... .....0 cece cone cone 74 cts. 
Labor and turning, including fuel. ........ 4 « 


— 


This is 14 cents less than the cast iron chair. 

Note.—That the iron should be cross piled at 
the mill, for it will break when bent with the grain. 
Different qualities of iron will also require different 
degrees of heat in turning. 

For a simple heating oven without a blast, I pre- 
fer a medium between the red and cold short. 

The plates when punched are turned at a proper 
heat by a hand press. The cost for constructing 
will not exceed one hundred dollars. 

I have observed that the end of the rail against 
the trade receives the hardest usage; thus on the 
down tracks of our roads, the southern ends of the 
bars are more battered, while on the up track the 
southern ends show the same symptoms. In laying 
track to strengthen the joints upon a continuous 
bearing chair, I place the broadest sill against the 
line of trade, or on that side towards which tho 
heaviest traffic moves. F. HEWSON, 

Pottsville, June 18, 1857. Civil Engineer. 

19. American Fish Plates modified by Ellwood 
Morris, C. E.—In this joint greater strength is 
sought to be given to the fish plates, by turning 
them under the base of the rail. The fish plates 
are to be secured by four key-bolts, and bedded or 
let down about 34ths of an inch into the cross-ties, 
so as to keep them in their proper position even if 
the bolts fail. The whole to be secured to the 
cross-ties by the usual hook spikes. This splice is 
under consideration by a committee of the Institute 
whose report will be made public in due course.* 





* A difficulty arises in practice from the original 
form of the fish joint, in consequence of the fish 
plates on the sides of the rails, resting both at top 
and bottom upon inclined planes, which under the 
leverage produced by the rolling action of the 
wheels, become powerful wedges to break or to un- 
head the bolts. Late information from England 
(Colburn and Sanborn, May, 1857,) describes this 
difficulty of loosening and breakage of bolts as 
being so serious as to be likely to cause the entire 
abandonment of “fish jointing” in its original form, 
and it has been y proposed (W..B. Adams,) 





*Clatk’s Railway Machinery, page 286, 


to stamp the ends of the rails while hot, into square 
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plates, and make excellent joints, and those with 
solid head, as used upon the New York Central 
Railroad, answer a very good purpose in every 


way. 

21. The Ring Joint of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad.—This singular splice is formed by 
means of a ring of wrought iron inserted in notches 
in the ends of two adjacent rails which are confined 
in the ring by three wedges, one of wrought iron 
under the bottom, and two cast iron ones on the 
sides. As originally modeled, the ring was a com- 
plete circle, and the under wedge a block of wood. 
The joint is suspended by the ring between two 
cross-ties, and the rails are simply spiked down to 
the cross-ties in tne usual way. This curious but 
efficient joint contains a minimum quantity of 
metal, and in practice appears to stand very well 
hie 7 heavy rail and large business of the C. & 
A. R, R. 


About twenty years ago, a large portion of the 
track of the Camden and Amboy Railroad was 
laid with a 40 lb. rail, with “link plates,” cover- 
ing the joints on the outside only, as shown in the 
sketch. 

These “link plates” were about 5 inches X 2% 
X#, secured by two $-inch bolts—they formed in 
no sense what are called “ fish plates,” (though in 
a recent discussion in England they have been so 
called,) since they added nothing to the strength 
of the joints, and were merely employed as “a 
link” to keep the rails in place lengthwise. 

They have not been used in relaying that rail- 
road, but have been supplanted by the “ring 
jout,” and others. 


GeneRAL REMARKS. 

We may perhaps generalize, so as to arrange all 
railroad joints into two classes, 

1st. Supported Joints. 

2d. Fished Joints. 

The first are usually formed by chairs or plates, 
and rest upon a single cross-tie, by which they 
are “ supported ;” such joints add no strength to 
the ends of the rails, 

The second are now formed either by “ fish 
pieces,” or “long chairs,” which are all designed. 
not only to give smoothness. and firmness to the 
joints, but to add also to the strength of the rails 
at their point of severance. In. the present state 
of our information, there is no question that the 
best railroad joist is a “fished jount,” but in what 
particular manner it should be fished so as to com- 
bine in a due degree strength, durability, and 
economy, 73 yet an open question. 

In addition to having a good joint, its relative 
place in the track is also of importance, and) on 
this point there is much difference amongst engi- 
neers. 

Some insist that both joints in opposite lines of 
rails should rest on the same cross-tie, or be ‘ op- 
posite joints,” notwithstanding this duplicates the 
weakness of foundation; while others insist that 
the joints in all cases should be “ broken,” or 
placed opposite the middles of the bars of the 
other line. 

I have no doubt that “ breaking joints” forms 
the proper system—and was once compelled to 
alter a half mile of track from ‘ opposite joints” 
to “ broken joints,” in consequence of the trouble 
of keeping it in repair, while the opposing joints 
rested upon the same cross-tie, which difficulty 
vanished as soon as the joints were ‘‘ broken” or 
alternated, so as to bring only one joint om one 
cross-tie, 

“* Broken joints” have been, and still are very 
successfully, used upon three of our leading rail- 
roads—the Baltimore and Ohio—the Pennsylvania 
—and the Reading—while the Erie R. R., which 
was originally laid with “‘ opposite jowts,” is now 
being gradually changed, much to the advantage 


shouldered seats or recesses, fit for the fish plates. 

This great practical difficulty is entirely obvi- 
ated by the square shoulders devised by Edward 
Miller, C. E., to receive the fishes, or by lapping or 
turning the fish plates wnder the base of the raal, 
and notching them into the cross-ties, es proposed 
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of the road, the comfort of the passengers, and the 
benefit of the rolling stock. 


To show the importance of this question of 


joints, I may state on the authority of Col. Frank- 
lin Hewson, Engineer of the Upper Schuylkill 
railroads, that the heavy cast iron chairs used 
upon the Reading Railroad, have all disappeared 
under 8 millions of tons of traffic’; while the cast 
iron chairs of the pattern shown you (weighing 
334 lbs. each), indicate that they will be destroy- 
ed by the transit of little over 6 millions of tons of 
trade, upon the Upper Schuylkill railroads. 

~ In concluding this subject, I must remark that 
the expansion and contraction which theoretically 
amounts to one-fifth of an inch (in our climate,) 
in a 20 feet bar, seems to have been successfully 
ignored in practice, by Norris’s chair cast upon 
the joints in place—by Barlow’s saddle rail, which 
is firmly rivited to under-plates at the joints—by 
Col. Hewson’s parting rod—and by all the forms 
of compound rails, 

While we must admit that change of length in 
wrought iron must always follow change of tem- 
perature, we cannot deny that practically it has 
far less importance than has usually been ascribed 
to it, and that the refined instructions given upon 
this point to track-layers, by many engineers, are 
of very little moment. Some provision must of 
course be made for change of length by change of 
temperature ; but practice teaches that this pro- 
vision may be less in extent than has generally 
been deemed necessary. 

Mr. Teas, of Wilmington, Delaware, who is 
practically engaged in laying down Trimble’s 
Wooden Splice, patented March 10, 1855, describ- 
ed this joint at length, and stated that before of- 
fering it to other roads, it had been most effec- 
tually tested during siz years upon the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore R. R., and that 
it was now in successful use upon the Baltimore 
and Ohio, Northern Central, and other important 
railroads. 

He stated that this splice cost 80 cents per joint, 
and that the patent fee was $10 to $20 per mile. 
White oak is the timber preferred for the fish 
piece. 

J. Durron Sreere, C. E., described at length 
the combined joint devised by him, and used at 
present exclusively upon the Reading Railroad, 
with very satisfactory results. 

He laid much stress upon the importance of 
suspending the joints between the cross-ties, and 
expressed the belief that the Reading R. R. Co., 
were the first to adopt this great improvement on 
a large scale. 

He expressed “the opinion that while the strain 
upon the rails from the rolling load, was halved 
by making joints between ties, two ties were 
brought into play as supports instead of one ; thus 
doubling the tie resistance, and making the joint 

four times as strong as if carried in a chair upon 
a single tie. 

He illustrated this at length, in some able prac- 
tical observations upon the manner of producing 
fractures of rails in work. 

He called attention to the simplicity of his com- 
bined joint, and the ease with which it could be 
put together, or removed from the track, piece by 
piece—a point of great importance in the main- 
tenance of railroads of heavy trade. 

He thought that the introduction of wood into 
the joints was important, as giving elasticity, and 
that the mode of connecting the three parts was 
of consequence, since the irregularities of dimen- 
sion in rails made it indispensable that the fasten- 
ings should admit of being drawn up, so as to 
accommodate irregular dimensions, and at the 
same time grip the rail with sufficient strength. 
This splice costs one dollar per joint. 

He had laid upon the Reading R. R., one mile 
of track with Trimble’s splice, and another mile 
with Reeves & Co.’s long chairs, and said that in 
two years’ use the rails of the former were deci- 
dedly more worn than those of the latter, laid 
with long chairs and joints between ties. 

He explained the mechanism of the action of 
trains on the rails, saying that the rail upon which 
the train stood or moved was firmly held by its 





weight, like a fixed beam, while the forward rail, 
towards which it was advancing, remained loose, 
and received a violent shock when reached. He 
had noticed that on double track railroads, break- 
age of rails usually occurred forward of the mo- 
tion of the train, or up track one way, down track 
the other, and this breakage was usually a foot or 
two from the joint. 

He stated that it was absolutely necessary to 
provide for expansion, and that he had been com- 
pelled to take up and alter tracks too tightly laid. 
In one instance the track sprung up vertically one 
foot, and shot out sidewise two feet. 

He never laid any tracks with opposite joints 
two on the same tie; thinks that plan is vicious, 
and in fact impracticable, except on straight lines, 
and that it has few if any advocates at the present 
day. 

He stated that owing to some change taking 
place in the state of integration of the iron rails in 
use, double-headed rails worn out on top and then 
turned, lasted but a brief period. 

He had also noticed that rails worn in curves, 
when turned, went to pieces under the traffic with 
astonishing rapidity, and stated that merely re- 
moving and relaying again the same rails in the 
same position, caused them to wear out with much 
increased rapidity. 

He expressed the opinion that an allowance in 
some form was necessary for expansion, of 1¢ to 
36 of an inch in rail bars 24 feet long. 

Mr. Steele, drawing from the resources of his 
great experience, illustrated these and other points 
relating to railway joints, in a very forcible and 
satisfactory manner. 

Freperic Grarr, C. E., (just returned from 
Europe,) was called on by the President, and 
stated that in England, and upon the Continent, 
the ‘‘ Fished Joint” was the favorite joint, and 
Locke’s double-headed rail the favorite rail. 

That the joints were usually laid upon the same 
cross-tie—though the newer lines were introducing 
the alternate system. 

The Swiss seem to have paid little regard to the 
English or Continental examples, but both in their 
roads, and especially in their rolling stock, they 
have followed the best American models. 

Sotomon W. Roserts, C. E., stated that there 
was great difficulty in selecting the best, from 
amongst the very numerous plans offered for the 
joints of railways—and he illustrated this by an 
anecdote relative to the celebrated engineers, 
Stephenson and Brunel—the former, the great ad- 
vocate of detached bearings, admitting as the re- 
sult of his experience, that in the end continuous 
bearings were the best; while Brunel, after long 
practice with them, had declared in favor of the 
detached system! For his part he was now using 
Reeves & Co.’s neatly made wrought iron chairs, 
and thought them as good as any other joint. 

He spoke of the difficulty of securing a fit of 
iron to iron, and of the disappointment often ex- 
perienced in results, saying that he had once laid 
a railroad in apparently the most permanent pos- 
sible manner, with stone cross-ties upon heavy and 
well drained ballast, but it did not stand, and he 
had to resort to wooden cross-ties, really more 
perishable, but which made a better track than 
the permanent materials used at first. 

’ He explained the mode of cutting and preparing 
under his own eye, in Wales, the original rails of 
the Reading railroad, which have stood very well, 
and thought it would be a great improvement to 
modern rails, if equal pains were taken with 
them. 

Mr. Roberts expressed his willingness to learn 
and to adopt well tested contrivances, but he did 
not seem to attach much importance to any of the 
modern forms of railway joints. 

Prof. F. Rogsrs, C. E., remarked, that although 
the method of laying the track on the English 
railroads was familiar to the engineers, it might 
be interesting to some of the other members to 
know that on the majority of those roads it differ- 
ed from the plan adopted in this country. 

The rail used is generally double-headed, 
(Locke’s Hom and is secured to the cross-ties, not 
by hook-headed spikes, but by a chair at each 








tie, the rai] being wedged into the chair by iron 
or wooden wedges. 

It is extremely difficult to keep these fastep- 
ings tight, so that they require continual attention, 

On the older railways, the joint chairs are of 
the same form as the other chairs, but usually 
rather heavier. 

In the later examples in England, fish plates, 
applied on both sides of the vertical web of the 
rail, are frequently used, the joint being placed 
sometimes on a tte, and sometimes between two, 

He had seen in Germany, in the spring of 1854, 
a splice made by applying a piece of timber to the 
outside of the rail, on the same principle as 
Mr. Trimble’s splice, which’ has been described, 
The two inventions are believed to be entirely in- 
dependent of each other. 

The superiority of the permanent way of the 
Continental roads over those of our country, and 
even England, which was undoubted, Prof. R, 
thought was to be attributed to the great care 
taken in laying the rails, and to the constant 
supervision of them, rather than to any peculiar 
mode of fastening or construction; as with us, 
this part of the construction which is tedious and 
disagreeable to the engineer in charge, is often 
left too much to the mercy of the ordinary work- 
men. 

The smoothness of these roads may be illustrat- 
ed by the fact that sewing and reading are fre- 
quently the amusements of the passengers on the 
ong express routes of Central Europe; and they 
may either be indulged in without injury to the 
eye, or inconvenience from the motion. 

He thought that the unnecessarily large spaces 
left between the ends of the rails, were a fruitful 
cause of destruction to the rails and fastenings, 

He also threw out the important suggestion, 
that it might be found advisable to make the rails 
absolutely continuous in stretches of a hundred 
yards, or thereabout, so as to reduce the number 
of joints in a single track railway to about 35 per 
mile; and with this small number of joints, he 
thought we could afford to expend enough upon 
each, to make them compensate effectually for 
temperature, and also have an adequate strength 
to carry the wheels smoothly over, and to resist 
all lateral displacement, so as to make these com- 
paratively few joints in fact practically perfect. 

W. Parker Foutke, Esq., concluded the de- 
bate, by remarking upon the importance of these 
practical discussions to the public, and thought 
that in favor of all well tried devices forming parts 
of railway structures, and intended to promote the 
public safety and convenience, all the influence of 
the Institute should be exerted. 

On motion of Charles E. Smith, the meeting ad- 
journed for one week, when the discussion on Rail- 
way Joints will be resumed.—Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, for July, 1857. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad--The Broad 
Tree Tunnel. 

An exaggerated report was circulated, a few days 
ago, concerning a fall of earth in the Broad Tree 
Tunnel, 42 miles from Wheeling. We learn that 
the work of arching this tunnel has been going on 
for some two months past, and as the engineers re- 
move the supporting timbers which have heretofore 
held up the roo7, the loosened matter natually fale 
upon the track. The trains have never yet been 
caught by these falls, during the four years occu- 
pied in arching the great Kingwood and several 
other of the big tunnels now completely finished. 
This fall at Broad Tree occurred, we are informed, 
at the western shaft, where the earth and rocks 
had become softened by contact’ with the atmos- 
phere and by the action of the rains falling down 
the opening. To provide for any possible —_ 
gency, in case of another fall hereafter, before th : 
stone and brick arching is completed—which wi 
require a few months longer, even with the large 
forces now employed-—a temporary road over t r 
hills will be at once put down, as at Kingwoat ee 
other places where the arching has been finis m1 
meanwhile, carriages sufficient have been prov! of 
to carry the passengers over the hill, a distance 
abcut a mile and a half; and the mail and trains 
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‘are expected hereafter to come through on time.— 


Of the several tunnels on the road, the Kingwood, 
forty-one hundred feet, and Shepperd’s five hun- 
dred feet in lengtn, are finished. The Wheeling 
tunnel, thirteen hundred feet long, is finished, with 
the exception of about one hundred and fifty feet, 
which will be completed in about four weeks.— 
Balt. American 20th. 





The Georgian Bay Canal. 

The practicability of direct trade between the 
upper lake cities and Europe is now regarded as 
fully demonstrated. It is true but a small begin- 
ning has been made. The Dean Richmond made 
asuccessful trip last year from Chicago to Liver- 
pool, and the Madeira Pet is now unloading at our 
wharves goods and wares shipped direct from 
Liverpool to this city. The Kershaw, Capt. Pierce’s 
new vessel, is soon to sail for Liverpool, and he 
expects to be in our port with goods direct from 
that city some time in October. Capt. Crang of 
the Madeira Pet is building a larger vessel which 
he intends to put in the trade next season. The 
citizens of Montreal are arranging a line of pro- 
pellers to run thence to this city in connection 
with a line of larger screw steamers between 
Montreal and Liverpool. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way is arranging its tariffs with the Great Western 
and the Michigan Central railroads, so as to bring 
passengers and freights at the lowest paying rates 
during the winter from Portland to this city, and 
it is believed that these great lines can very large- 
ly increase their trade even in the summer, and 
perhaps compete with the steamers on the lakes 
and the St. Lawrence during the season of naviga- 
tion. The time, therefore, is not far distant when 
those whose interests have led them to sneer at 
the idea of direct trade between Chicago and 
Europe, will be obliged to devote themselves to 
the more serious task of competing for the foreign 
trade of the West, and perchance they will be 
forced to submit to the mortification of seeing it 
flow through the St. Lawrence, where nature, with 
certain improvements, believed to be entirely with- 
in the compass of modern energy and science, has 
provided for it a highway fully adequate for its 
highest necessities. 

Our shrewdest business men, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain their opinions, are satisfied, 
that with the limited facilities afforded by the 
Welland Canal, this trade is destined to a steady 
and large increase. ‘Their hopes of its ultimate 
success are based, however, upon the enlargement 
of the Welland Canal, or what would be better, 
the building of the Georgian Bay Canal, with a 
capacity sufficient to pass vessels of a thousand 
tons burthen. As soon as the line of propellers 
between Montreal and this city is fairly established, 
We have no doubt it will be demonstrated, that in- 
creased canal facilities are imperatively demanded. 
In order to secure so important a result, the ener- 
gies of all the cities interested and to be benefitted 
should be cordially united. We think we can 
safely answer, for Chicago, Milwaukee, and the 
other cities on Lake Michigan, that they will con- 
tribute of their influence and their means to fur- 
ther any practicable scheme that shall secure so 
desirable an object. ‘The question as to the most 
practicable route, and one that will best secure 
and promote all the ends in view, is most impor- 
tant. For some four years we have been studying 
this subject with much interest, and from ali the 
information we can gain, we are satisfied that the 
Georgian Bay Canal is entirely feasible, that it is 
by far the best route, and that it can be built and 
put in successful operation for a sum which, when 

he magnitude of the interests at stake are con- 
sidered, must be regarded as a mere pittance, en- 
tirely too small to be considered a serious obstacle 
Yo the work. Some of the reasons for this opinion 
ate, in brief, that there are less than fifty—if we 
mistake not—only about forty miles of canal to 
build—Lake Simcoe, the Nottawasaga, Holland 
and Humbe~ rivers, affording a channel for the 

ce of the way. The entire distance from 
rgian Bay to Toronto is only some ninety-five 
» The main difficulty to be overcome is the 
between Lake Simcoe and the Humber river, 





and even that is not an obstacle worthy to be con- 
sidered as insurmountable. 

Look at the progress which has been made in 
the West within the last twenty years. Then Chi- 
cago was a mere town on the southern end of Lake 
Michigan. In order that strangers mky judge 
what it is now, we republish the following figures 
taken from our annual pamphlet on the commerce 
of Chicago issued last February. 

Total number of miles of railway 

centering in Chicago, Febr’ry 20, 


UNE otto. Beko xk bce nes 40 
Total number of miles now com- 
pleted and in operation ........ 3,675 


Increase im 1856 ................ 915 


Total number to be completed in 


from five to eight years ........ 6,929 
Total number of miles of railway 

in the State of Illinois now in 

CE in ccceit Gnncd Uhlde caught 2,751 
Increase in 1856 .... .... 2... 0... 351 
(Only 95 miles were completed five 

years ago.) 
Increase in the State in five years 

(over 500 miles per year) ...... 2,665 


Total earnings of all the railways . $17,343,242 83 

(Five years ago they were only 
$40,000.) 

Increase in five years............ 

Increase of 1856 over 1855 ...... 

Total number of trains arriving 
and departing daily (midwinter) 
104, adding 15 per cent. as soon 


17,303,242 83 
4.045,041 74 


as navigation opens............ 120 
Population of Chicago in 1852.... 38,783 
Do. Jan’y 1, 
1857, estimate (in June, 1855, it 
WE CORON tec - des bdas cesses 110,000 


Total receipts of grain in Chicago 
for the year 1855, bushels.... .. 
Total receipts of grain—being the 
largest primary grain port in the 
world—tor the year 1856 (increase 
in 1856 over 20 per cent.) bushels 
Total shipments of grain from the 
port of Chicago for the year 
RGney WUE. 662 ok. cc eens 
Total amount of corn received in 
FR NE ea 60,8 ten oc os end. 
Do. wheat do. ee 
Total number of hogs alive and 
dressed received in Chicago for 


20,487,973 


24,674,824 


21,583,221 


11,888,398 
9,392,365 


ROO de EI PCUTS ie ctthceenvi 309,539 
Total number of shipments alive 
and dressed. ..2. 006. ose. ++ sess 170,831 


Averaging the weight at only 200 
Ibs., and the price at $5 per hun- 
dred, the value of the hogs re- 
ceived would be .............. 

Number of barrels of beef packed 
WE Senn cdceiemsicss = 40505 

Receipts of lumber at the port of 
Chicago for the year 1856—being 
the largest lumber market in the 


$3,585,880 


33,058 


WE enakh avnarddaatadunaces feet 456,673,169 
Receipts of lead for 1856 ..... lbs. 9,527,506 
Now laid up in the port of Chicago, 

steamers and sail vessels ....... 245 
Total number of vessels arriving in 

Chicago for the year 1856...... 7,328 
Total tonnage of vessels arriving in : 

this port for the year 1856 ..... 1,545,369 
Amount of imposts received at the 

Chicago Custom House on foreign 

goods for the past year ........ $162,994 31 


This figures are but an exponent of the progress 
of the West. Let any man study the vast country 
between Lake Michigan and the Rocky Mountains, 
sufficient to form fourteen States as large as Ohio, 
and vastly richer and more productive; let him 
contemplate the ever deepening tide of emigration 
from the Eastern States and from Europe constant- 
ly rolling over it; let him look at the ninety-five 
miles between the Georgian Bay and Toronto, 
with Lake Simcoe lying at the summit, as if placed 
there by Providence expressly, to furnish a high- 
way for the unlimited commerce of the people 


who should seek happy homes west of Lake 
Michigan; and with all these facts and many 
others that might be enumerated before him, 
could he doubt the importance and even the ab- 
solute necessity of such a work? Could he doubt 
that Toronto and Montreal were equally and vital- 
ly interested in that work? As to the cities on 
Lake Michigan there is no chance for rivalry or 
doubt. Let us all, therefore, unite our energies, 
and far within the next decade the Georgian Bay 
Canal will be opened to the commerce of the 
world, and the trade of the mighty West will flow 
in that magnificent channel which God and nature 
have prepared for it, enriching and blessing all 
within the reach of its influence.—Chtcago Press. 





The Suez Canal. 

In reference to the project for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, recent news from England bring 
report of a discussion in Parliament, in the course 
of which Mr. R. Stephenson, the celebrated en- 
gineer said :— 

He had been over the country to which this pro- 
ject applied, and had watched with interest the 
progress made in investigating the question. In 
1847, in conjunction with a French and Austrian 
engineer, he investigated the matter, feeling how 
important would be the establishment, if possible, 
of a communication between the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean. The levels given by a French 
engineer, who visited Egypt in 1802 during the 
French invasion, indicated a difference between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean of something 
like 32 feet. It was suggested that if the old 
canal of Ptolemy were opened again, a current 
might be established between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean which would not impede steam 
navigation, and would at the same time scour the 
canal and enable a perfect channel to be main- 
tained. However, after investigation, he and the 
other engineers found that, instead of there being 
32 feet difference of level between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, there was no difference at 
all, though the notion of that difference of level 
had been entertained for upwards of 50 years. 
While that notion existed it was believed by pro- 
fessional men that a canal, or a new Bosphorus, 
as it was called, might be maintained between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean; but the differ- 
ence of level being found to be mil, the engineers 
with whom he was associated abandoned the pro- 
ject altogether, and he believed justly. (Hear, 
hear.) Since that time he had walked over the 
district at some considerable inconvenience, and 
investigated the feasibility of opening a canal be- 
tween the two seas, assuming them to be on a 
level, and supposing the canal to be supplied with 
}water from the higher level of the Nile, but he 
had come to the conclusion that the thing was, he 
would say absurd were it not that other engineers 
whose opinions he respected, had been to the spot 
since and declared it to be practicable. He coin- 
cided in opinion with the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. Money, it was true, would overcome any 
difficulty ; but commercially speaking, he must 
frankly declare that he believed this scheme to be 
unfeasible. (Hear, heat.) Whatever its political 
import might be, he believed it to be an undesir- 
able scheme, speaking as an engineer. In his 
opinion, the railway now nearly completed would 
be more effective as far as India and postal ar- 
rangements were concerned than this new Bos- 
phorus between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. (Hear, hear.) 





Indiana, and Grand Rapids and Mackinaw 
Railroad. 

We learn, by a private letter received this morn- 
ing, that the line of the Indiana, Grand Rapids 
and Mackinaw Railroad is nearly located from 
Mackinaw to Grand Rapids. The Directors are 
pushing forward the construction of the road 
south of Grand Rapids with commendable enter- 
prise, and with fair prospects of its completion be- 
tween that point and Fort Wayne. Success attend 
it.—Detrott Tribune, July 28th, 




















Railway Share List, 


Compiled from the latest returne—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 




















































































































zi 4 32 a. 4 $,3% 
wo | 3 se | ES i B| 
“s oF S “ gs ae ES 3 be 
OOMPANY. % 2 3 Pd 32 a a 5 Es 3 
2 58| 3” |f 
a} 6 Bef |o* zm la |e 
WYERCO.0=2 494,000| 3,874,676] 6,368,576| 565,168) ---- ---- 6 | 75 
Ss yy zit 671,476 t 840) 2,218,316 225,361| 107,687|none| 14 
= ieee & Portland...---| 72} 1,107,626) 1,763,798) 2,871,264) 223,298) ---- ---- none| -.-- 
Portl,Saco,& Portem’th.... 1,396,400) ....---- 1,369,373] 263 717; 120 909) 6 
orion. Oone.&e M'atreal.--| 93} 1,800,082| 1,104,686) 2.84%,077 $24,767] 174,025) ....| ---- 
Boston, Conc. ean eaneen .2.| 68) 2,086,925| °899'813| 3,179,687| 365,629] 118,077|..... 
oe gE 1,500,000] 8,242] 1/412'676| 317,050, 125,684) 6 | 38 
Or wa or ---777 77-7] 82] 3/068,200] 246.608) 3,068,400] 418,032) 189,480) 4 | 87% 
Horta Passumnpa. iv. .--- 61| 1,048,145] 787.608) 1,780,062) 162,687) _ 56,173{none 2 
Weatiand & Burington---.--|120} 2283870) 2090 oe ei oo] SDN1z0] 21670 |n0ne] iT 
wens ----{117} 6,000,000] 8, ; 79 
reg ry ee T..-| 25] 1,830, "487°600 2,836,450) 490,733} 105,885jnone 59% 
on and Maine,.--------| 74] 4,076,974] 150,000} 4,176,205) 910,355) 808,126) ....) 4 
Bostonand N.Y. Central... 240,800, 1,696,076) 8,650,250{ = ----|-o2- -o-5] sana) 08 
Boston and Providence. .... 8,160,000] 277, 664,066) 632,227) 272,018) 5 | 73 
Boston and Worcester-....| 44) 4,500, 614.514 fone 1,008,782 416,083 7 | 82h 
681 29 02% 07 693]... 
a tc nag eengpeeS 591110] 267/858) 17802'244| 288,670) 91,624) 4 | 45 
eds aneticen 2688 2,674,186 1587435 717,840) 821,943) ..__| 46 
ss cat 3,540,000} 100,000] 8,872,821] 668,974) 260,8%3) ____{ 72% 
yp erhapery Taunton... 500, none 641 58C| 168,925; oo 6 six 
Ola Ooty and Fall River----) 7) 2 23954 1010'148 Sor ors Me as|  62,26Tloma 6A 
eoce cose "' +) J . 7 ” 
ee amma 165) 6,160,000] 6,880,030 |10,496,005)2,11" 982 889,708) 1 96% 
crest - Ee. 1,141, k , 

Worcester sq oreester =.= 1,510,020] 300,000} 1,781,038} 344,773) 155,044) 7 4 
rtford and N. Haven... 00} 944,000} 8,329,377) 730,794) 383,101 16 
arty Prov.and Fisbkill.-.-(122) 2,017,600] 2,150,489) 4,060,869} 840,593) 169,437 !nowe| ---- 
ei venue we cece} 74) 2,000,000} 2,000,000] 2,481,773} 329,297) 47,881 inone| ---- 
donna eine wea wcs=---2| 57] 1,081,800] ‘524,244 1,580,723] 237,416) 114,237)_...} ---- 
ever oad N. Haven..-.-| 62} 2,980,8 9| 2,163,537| 5.170,915/1,007,966) 449.688;none) 45 
N.Meven and N.London.... 788,258] 761,462) 1,450,318) | 88,007| 30,318|none) ---- 
NL sndon,W. & Palmer... 510,500] 1,052,000] 1,603,280| 120,571| 51,544!none| ---- 
Aeon h and Worcester-.--| 66] 2, 891/141) 2'598,671| 323,402| 89,706) ._..] 18 
| abe NOLRETR Jcoc ne ous 439,005] 1,626,098] 1,840,695) 117,716) 9,904...) ---- 
ag River and Utica..... F $17,859} 974,323)In progr.| <------- ae 

Gorn. and N. Y....- 1,487,874} 1,501,183) 2,819,096) 172,476 ,833]|mone] ---- 

io and N, Y. City..... oo 2,587,849] 3,401,868 ans.tes = none tiie 
Bis iiseuake 6 1 .) 040, 9 ’ eene 
seinen co Elmira... 434,111) 922,393) 1,275,796] 174,089] 69,506) ____| ---- 
Sanncange Rags Fe 5) ELS] eso] erat i i Wan = 
’ ) ’ 0) none] ---- 

Boag ir) Sel Natt nance orga ate 

I wan oo 1, ¥ ’ t) 5) ’ non 

= 24.136,661{14,763,897|28,523,913]7,773,069| 4,097,867| § | 823 

New York Cerne aa 10,023,958 2p 905.060 38,439,431 |6,349,056)3,005,670!none, 82 
New York and Harlem. 6,717,100| 4,060,760} 8,768,208}1,040,308) $24,801 none| 10 

rthern, ’ fe non 
aeane «3 aeons 35] "S00'130| “2is'645] '741'0%8| 140'101\ 77,088)|"3%4| --.. 
Pe tafam and ‘Watertown . 467,200{ 294,189} 749,683/In progr.| ---- ---- none} ---- 
Tensoclaee & Saratoga....| 25| 610,000} 140,000 '423| 241,149} 82,600] 7 | .... 
Sa toga and Whitehall = ) 395,600; ......- -| 71,909 21,089}none} ---- 
Syractee & Bingham’n. .... 768,369] 1,578,804| 2,272,777] 159,484] 22,603|none| ---- 
Soap end Boston .-0--+--02 487,830] 787,079 1,109,522) 166,363) 55,184)____] .... 
Tr0Y Hown and Rome ...-.| 97| 1,600,000} 700,979) 2200,500| 440,200) 162,037) 34} 65 
Weviiere Delaware...----.| 64] 1,000,000] 1,619,000] 2,844,000) 243,393 114 05 none vi 
Gomden and Amboy--.----| 94| 8,000,000|11,407,200] 8,794,09611,640,787| 694,114/12 {130 
Qumden and Atlantic ...... Hyon ee pb kt ane iene none ae’ 
=e nee ee cere J) 7 ‘) ’ ‘ . 

New Forney Ocntral eabaledd 000,000] $ 306,093] 4,558,896] 558,478| 819,319] 7 | ... 
Morris and Sssex...-------| 53] 167,805] 852,600} 1,652,927) 245,586) 86,250] 6 | .... 
Alle Valley..-.-. -... 1,637,867{ 342,564) 1,988,3'7|Recentlyjepened. {__..| -... 
CGataw., Wil. & Eri-..-.---| 63) 1,700,000] 1,940,000] 3,640,000) 219,253 | 52.450)___./ .... 
Qumberiand Valley ....-.--| 62} 1,009,600] _....... | 1,216,641) 243,410) 111,189|__..| .... 
Del. Lack. & Western ..... re pede 618, 7el 816,768] 419,139 s 51% 
ast. nucadn A 150. 60,000} . 00 ence} cove once wae 
et , 000,000 200,000 1,348,812; 89535 a mete Berth 
Little Schuylkill -......-..- 2,606,100] §46,222] 8,407,651) 353,301 95 ezed 
Worth Pen. .------------5 3,051 865] 2,227,363) 3,287,678] 74,988] 11,796)__..] -... 
Pennsylvania ..-- .---------|' 12,646,625) 8,516,841'21,977,704| 4,720,193; 1,732,146 94 
bi aod Reading -.-------| 26|11,030,309} 7,438,800/19,004,180)3,913 742) 1,944,722/10 | 81% 
aL Wil and Baitimore....| 98/ 5 900,000) 2,399,776} 7,979,466)1,289,165 399] | 45 
Phil Germ. & Norrist’n.... bs ase 76 joes 1274 160 1981, 113,443] 9 | 594 
“Connell seve} L47) 1,339, : 1,388,993] In progr.| .... ---- We Betin. 

an ee? _— a 8,293{ 105 860 Ce eee IE 
274,554 ar ass nell’ hed 

8,711,453) 1, 8 {| 64 

Washington Brauch ...-... 1,65.,,000; 26, 650, $69,229] 124,981) 6 {| ._. 
Washington teral, Md.zsa2}_84| 2.600.000] 8,835,9v5| 6,451,048] 665,980) 301,980) _...] <--- 
North-Western Va .... --.. 413,683] 4,316,073] 4,729,656] In progr.| -.-. --.- a EP 
Alexandria and Ly«chburg. 4 7,000} 1,006, 2,028,066} 275,791) 188,8 2)_...| .... 
Th DUO watkioccninnnswns 1,371,700] 1,489,012] - 4,739,362] 123,466] 138,822|none] .... 
Misty & Stoubenville.-.-| 32) 1,221,277] 230, 914,695(In progr.| -..- .-- 4 oma iowa 
tae ventral. ----«22c2|176] 3.090988) 1,479 418) 4,681,681) 608,413] 270,048|none| -... 
y reine and ‘Tennessee, ....}204) 3,157,158} 2,884 089] 5,496,090} 322,048] 165,076] _...| .... 
tichmond and Danville... '975,020| 326.407] 3,449,426, 421,762) 215,011|_...| ___- 
Zicxmond & Peterst’g.....| 22} 788,100) 231,739 1,348,064) 151,947) 73,234!none| _... 
Rich'd.Frea & Potrx’c..../130} 1,000 000} 730,506) 1,708,169) 232,172) 120,212) 7 | .... 
Peterebu «6 | Roanok2 .. 769,000} 158,502) 1,009,1'5| 263,874] 128,661] 4 | ___. 
Sorth Carolina .... --0= 2. /228} 4,000,000) .... .--- 4,235,000] Recently|opened, |....] .... 
Waw'ton & Manchester ---. 1,115,402] 1,206,340] 2,368,735] 344,636) 148.469|none| _--- 
Raleigh anc ‘M8L0n se. .... 973,300} 100,000} 1,170,845) 253,548) 76,668) 2) 
harlotte and 8, Oarol...... 1,201 000] 380,000} 1,719,045| 256,042] 97,936 woe 
Areenville & Oolurn bis... 1'293.464] 968,800 ,080| 214,865| 206,774) ....| -_-- 
North: MaatQf0 0s cesc.-ce $26,316] 226.595] 1,878 627\Inprogr |... ...|_---| __.. 
g uth UsifCAI® we saee .2ac|208] &.17@ 205] 8,818,525) 7,658,037/ 1,646,961) 766,268 rae 
gtanta anc Le Frang:. ... 725,660} 199,000] 1,092,222) 278,123) 173,780) 7%] .... 
F200 nop ans cone aearon [BLL]. AGGUOO) 276,809} 417219 1.108 G81) B38465) 736), nn 
Beorgia Cen’ © wes se .cen{1OL] "5.725. 910) 27 Ga6| 3,750 000/1.841,711) 494,696) 9} ____ 
Aacon and WA4V2"D.ece cee 1,354,500 9e0.s88| 1.646, B48, 143,579}10 | 90 
Montgouncy & W.Poist..u. 1S 1415124) 980,668, 9,266,088 $86,723! 116,868's | 
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oF : | so |g 3 aU A « 
COMPANY. 8 3 3 _& 3} @s /81e 
Be | 2 | ay | B58) s* |EI2 
Al oO A Ee |o z Alm 
Brunswick and Florida, Ga.| 30 50,000/1n progr.|---~ ...- noel dimes 
South Western "anee| 92 141,168] § |“ 
Tennessee and Alabam: 80 5 oa aa 
Tennessee and Missies,.....|... +[omes wone ease 
Memphis and Charlest’n..../217 159,572 ence 
Mobile and Ohio........-..{198 217,609)....| auwe 
Miss. Central.......-....../188} 642,534) none | 628,303/{nprogr.|-------- hehinw 
N.0., Opelousas & G.W.....| 80 121,707) .0..) woe. 
N. O., Jackson & &. N._... 130 aee-ncee| 3,500,000) ---- ----|-------- ED tai 
Vicksb., Shrevep.é& Tex. ....|..- none | 107,896)!" progr.)----.... oo oo 
East Tennessee and (ia. .... 111) 1 1,500,000} 2,500,000) In progr.}---- -..- soc] Sau 
East Tennessee and V2..... 48 247,652 wenn wnnn| ane} ween 
Nash. and Chattanooga....|151 273,09° none ww. 
Covington & Lexington....| 98] 1 188,694) _...| 18 
Lexiogton and Frankfort....| 29) 465,719) 6 | sane 
Lexington and Danv¥le....[/...} 604,444) 62,734) 747,178/In progr.) ----.-.- coun) enne 
Louisville and Frankfort....| 65 96,902) 6 | nase 
Atiantic & Gt. Western..../254 eed pened en 
Bellefontaine and Ind... .... 118 171,257 mone| 80 
Olev., Col., and Cincin....../141 7 804) 9 | 97x 
Cleveland and Toledo... .... 200; 2 736,272) 396,986)10 | 66% 
Olev. and Mahoning .......|108 In progr,] ---~ eo nce} cove 
Clev. and Pittsburg........ 133 681,877} 309,518)....) 40 
Cin., Hamilt’n & Dayton....| 60 709}: 194,107) ....) 68 
Oin., Wilm. & Zanesv’e..... 181 er coos} 18 
Columbus and Xenia.......] 55 403,212} 181,688/10 { 8 
Dayton, Xen., & Belpre...-| 63) 487,838 422,658; 860,496) [n progr.) -.-- -..- acco] cove 
Dayton and Michigan... 140} 1,076,602} 393,011) 1,185,826/In progr.| -... .-.- cose! abee 
Dayton and Western 85} $10,000} 500,000! 733.769]---..-.-|.-----.- aio It 
Eaton and Hamilton. 42 171,929} 65,000}....) 2 
Little Miami ......-.......| 65 863,376 ....| 91¥ 
Mad River and L. Erie..... 205) 2,451,650] 2.572.982] 4,446,66]] ---- ----|-------- ooo} 16 
enteral Dele ccns cose wnsess 138 Recently|opened. none} .... 
Pittsb,. Ft. Wayne & Chicago|383 1,111,626) 662,117) 9 
Pittsb’g, Mayev’e & Cin. .... 60 In progr.| ..-. -.-- cone tam 
Sand’y, Mansf. & New’k..../127 328,958) 164,479)none) .... 
Scioto & Hocking Valley..../135 858] In progr.| ..-...-- cose} csc 
Springf.,Mt. Vernon & P..... 118, In progr. --.. ---- woes} ecco 
Tol, Wabash & St.Louis..../242 In progr.| --.- ---- a pe 
Cin., Log., and Chicago..../255 In progr.| .... ..-- anon hes 
Evansv'e & Crawfordsv. .... 109 127,400} 64,552)....) .... 
Ind, and Cincinnati ........} 88 




























































Indiana Central............| 66] 612,350} 1,261,179} 1,909,911 
Ind., Olev. & Pittsburg....] 83} 826,825] 1,001,900] 1,912,402 
Jeffersonville... .......... 66} 1,014,252} 694,000) .......-. 
Madison and Indianapolis... 1.647,700) 1,336,816) 1,205,000 
New Albany and Salem.... 2,535,121) 5,281,848} 6,643,189) 
Peru and Indianapolis .....| 73) ....--.. So ee 
Terre Haute and Ind... .... 7 974,800) 604,355) 1,502,166) 
Chicago and Rock Isl’d.... 8,141,500] 2,387,155) 6,214,152 
ORO GH OG BORIS. ddl ence care | cocsismne,) nono oune 
Chicago, Burl. and Quincy - 2,911,810] 3,681,590, *,042,370) 
Chic,, St.Paul & F’d du Lac. 2,300,000) 1,825,000] 3,625,000 
Galena and Chicago........ 259 5,441,500| 3,318,039) 7,742,614) 
Lilinois Central ...........- 8,258,615) 19,841,724 23, 109,339) 2,476,035) 1, 
Peoria and Oquawka é 569,889) 818, ,388,342|In progr.| .... .... 
Ohio & Miss. (Wst.Div.).... 1,780,295 ,870,586| Recently| opened. 
Terre Haute, Alt & St.Louis 8,110,650) 4,450,802) 7,496,716; 583476) 305,348 
Detroit and Milwaukee. .... 838, 1,128,964) 1,966,969]1n progr.) .... ..-. = 
Mich. Central ............. 6,058,092) 7,287,387/11,848,957/3,104, 02) 1,231,708)10 | 8 
Mich. South’n & N. Ind..... 928,900] 9,219,360) 13,337,170)2,714,848/1,166,079/10 | 49 
Green Bay, Mi!, & Ch...... 764,075 7 ,193,765| In progr.| .... ---- owen! 60 
Milwaukee and Miss,....... 2,975,019] 3,493,155) 6,152,076) 680,472) 372,691)1. | 50 
Milwaukee & Watert’n.... 354, 182, 514,238/In progr.| .... ...- anee| 49 
Milwaukee and Horicon.... 1,101,200) .......- 919,757; 60,066) .... .... wees] woes 
Milwaukee & La Crosse....| 51 1,851,832) 682,131) 1,883,963) In progr,| .... ..-- wees O14 
Racine and Miss........... 1,586,405} 498,479) 2,681,086; 192.459) 118,467)....] 
Hannibal & St. Josephs.... 60, 580, 2,474,064/In progr.) ........ anes] sore 
North Missouri............ 1,848,700} 326,407; 2,848,834; 45.301) ........ neee| nee 
PAGING 200 nest snce anne csun 126) 4,083, 4,337,828 8,200,841) 426,286) ........ ween] weet 
8t.-Louis and Iron Mt....../...| 445,170} -...-... 186,115|Tn progr.| .....-..|-. on | oose 
Panama -..- 00 ----2e0-n-| 49' 3,743,000| ........ | 6,564,852!1,254,639) 92868512 | 98% 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
OFF D. ASKED. OFF’D, ASKED. 
Perct. Per ct. Perct, Perct 
Loan, 6 per ct... ..... ..1862...110 % anne Loan, 6 per ct.coup’s..1868..1164 — --» 
Do. 6 do, ........1867..116¢ anne Do. 5 do, Tex, ind,.1865..106%4 += 
Do. 6 do. -.-...--1868..11636 ..... aceu secasesacacsaseneaccascscscs se” 
STATE SECURITIES, 
Maine, 6 per ct. .......1870..161 102 Indiana, Can.Loan 6 perct... s2. «= 
Massachusetts, 5 per ct.1859.. 99 ainitin Do. do, pref.'5 dO. a« --«« oo 
New York, 6 per ct.1860-62..1024 105 Kentucky,6 per ct.cp.1869-72. 98 99 
Do. 6 do 1864-65..106 107% Louisiana, 6 do. cp. long... 84% 86 
Do. ¢€ do. 1866-67..107% 110% Maryland, 6 do cp.1870-90.103 104 
Do. 6 = do. 18:2-73..110 112 Do. 6 d& CP qacu nn 2 eens anne 
Do. 5% «lo. 1860-61..100% 101% Missouri, 6 do. cp..1872.. 79% 19% 
Do. 5% do. ..1865..100% 102%  N.Carolina,6do. of...1873.. 94 954 
Do. 5 do 1858-60.. 99 101 Ohio, 6 do....-..*860.. 9934 100 
Do. 65 do. ..1866..101 108 0. 6 do....... 870..102 104 
Do 434 do,1858 59-64. .... 99 Do. 6 do..... = 1876..103 106 
Alabama, 5 do.coup...... 82 90 Do, 6 do..e..--1886..104% 107 
California, 7 do.coup..1870. &6 58 Do. 6 do,..--.. 965... 96 
Georgi ® do. do...1872.100 eave Penna., 65 do.........---- 85 on 
iIlinots Ent Lap 6 per ct.1847.116 120 . 6 do, cp ..1877.. 85% 
Do. 6 Jo, Tnt’est. 92 95 Tenness. 5 dO. CP..a----«= OX 
{ndians 5 da... 8 83 Do. 6 do. CP. ------+0 90k 
D 2% doo 55 87 Virginia, © do. Op. 1886un 90% 
SECS BSNS CHUS SESY CEES arose aeges, ous - 
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Railroad Bonds. : 
‘[;NAMES 3 2 et 
cr 2 a 2 Ss >| - 
sCOMPANTES. Ea Description of Bonds. 3 Totnes pay- 4| ¢ z 3 
(The following quotations are ex- E ie. Bl g g 3 
interest.) a a | & S| 4) 
r | 
Alabama and Tennessee River -..-.-.. 838,000/1st mortgage, convertible....| 7/1stJan.1st July|N.Y. 1872 ~—---) 85 
Buffalo and State Line-.. ........-.-- *o0'000 0. inconvertible ..| 7|April, October.| ““ |1866 S or 
Bellefontaine and Indiana.-......-..-. 600,000 Do. convertible....| 7|Jan’y, July ... = 1866 7 248 
Do. GIG) atin dtndiicn 200,000|Real estate, convertible.. .... 7\Jan’y, July ...| “ {1858 =n wane 
Do. BO, weve nace none 200,000|Income, guar. Cl. Col, & Cin..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1859 | ----/ ---- 
Central Ohio.... .... .-.. ---- -------- 1,250,000/1st mort. conv. east. sec. ....| 7|Divers -......| “ [1861-64 | ---~, 75 
ee 800,000|2d do. inconvertible -..... 7|March, Sept...) ‘“_ |1865 geet aes 
Gincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton ---.| 500,000}1st mortgage inconvertible...| 7/20.Jan. 20.July| ‘ {1867 7 | 90 
Deo. do. do. ----| 465,000/2d do. do. .--| 7|/May, Novemb.| “ {1880 ----) 85 
Cincinnati and Marietta.......-..----| 2,500,000|1st mortgage, cony, till 1862...) 7|Jan’y, July...) “ 1868 70 | * 
Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville} 1,300,000 Do. convertible....| 7|May, Novemb.| “ (1862 noon x % 
0 ’ Painesville, and Ashtabuia.| °567/000| Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.| ‘ {1861 8 
Goveland’ and Pittsburgh,............| 800,000 Do. convertible....| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1860 |----- " 
De. ee 1,200,000} Do. on Branches...| 7|March, Sept...) ‘* {1873 70 = 
Gleveland and Toledo .........-.----| 526,000} Do. inconvertible..| 7\Feb’y, August.} “ [1863 me 4 
Oblcago and Mississippi-. 800,000 Do. cony. till 1857 .| 7|April, October.| ‘* |1862-72{ ----) 65 
Do. . 1,200,000 _ inconvertible .. : hori a 2 —- ---- ~ 
Covington Lexington 400,000 0. do, = pril, Oc : 
q m aoe 1,000,000}24 mortgage, convertible ....| 7|/March, Sept...) ‘* |1883 en & 
Dele Lackawanna, and Western.| 1,500,000|lst mortgage, do, ....| 7jApril, October.| ‘ {1875 80 _ 
Fort Wayne and Chicago... _... ...- 1,250,000 Do. conv. till 1863..| 7|Jan’y, July...) “ |1873 79 + 
@aiena and Chicago - --..-.-.-.--.--- 2,000,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|/Feb’y, August.| “ [1863 90 ros 
OD. none nesienss mond 2,000,000|2d mortgage, do. ..-.| 7/May, Novemb.| “ {1875 ---- 
@reat Western (Illinois). ....-....... 1,000,000|1st mortgage, do. ....|10|April, October.| “ [1868 snl eae 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, and Chicago..| 400,000 Do. convertible ....| 8/i0-April,10.0c.) “ {1863 = 
Jeffersonville ... ... iaconieuaainieeanimens =| 300,000} Do. 2d sec. inconv..| 7|April, October.| “ {1873 wis 
Indiana Central. .... .-..---.--..--.- 600,000 ~ = ial : May, aren fe a akaa po 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine_... .... 450,000 : 0. obi an’y, ise 
—- owt (for Lawb. & U. M.)| 500,000} Do. cony. till 1857_.| 7|March, Sept...| “ [1866 85 oo 
La Crosse and Milwaukee-...-....... «| _ 950,000/1st mort. Ist sec. conv. till 1864| 8|May, Novemb.| “ [1874 mb 
fake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis -...| 3,400,000/Ist mortgage, conv. till 1859... 7\Feb’y, August.| “ /1866 * | 
Little Miami -... ...- --.+ ------+----« 1,500,000} Do. a ecane 6 - bern tn Ave . * ri ons a. \lot 
ichigan Central.........-.........- No mor e, convertible ....| 8 : r.| Bos 
gp eae 800000 ~y a do. san zazy| *{ Match Sept] (1898 98 joo 
ississippi ...-...-... ,000} Ist mort. 1st sec. conv. ti g|Jan’y, July ...| N. } — 
= Ta eer v abkoieial 650,000 Do. 2d do. 1858} g|April, October.| “ (1863 } ----) 90 
0. ( 1,250,000 Do. 3d do. 1860} 8|June, Decemb.| ‘* |1877 ----| 85 
New Albany and Salem .............. 500,000 Do. ist section ......... 10|April, October.| ‘ {1858-62 |----- o--- 
do. 2,325,000 Do. oth. sec. con. till 1858) 8}May, Novemb.| ‘ (1864-75 |.---- none 
Northern Cross... .-.. 1,200,000) 1st mortgage, convertible -...| 8|Jan’y, July...) ‘ {1873 — = 
Ohio and Indiana -.. 1,000,000 Do. do. ~.-..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ /1867 ons 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. =| 1,750,000 Do. do. ----| 7/Jan’y, July...) “ {1865-66 | -.-.| 90 
Do. GO, cw cenn cose cece 2,000,000/ Income, ene pcg ng ; April — . wd Prot b. 75 
i ch cadbanbe anak 000/1st mortgage, conv. ti = Jan’y, July .-- a. oooe 
es, a Misciasippe ———— eee 880000 yy ” conv., sink’g f’d| 8\Feb’y, August.| N.Y. 1875 8144) 85 
Scioto and Hocking Valley.-......... 800,000 Do. 1st sec. conv ..| 7)May, Novemb.| ‘ 1861 Vabiol Qase 
Steubenville and Indiana. ............| 1,500,000 Do. convertible ....| 7|Jan’y, July ... n 1865 enue OO 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis... .... 600, Do. do. ----| 7|March, Sept... 1866 }100 | ---- 
Terre Haute and Alton .......... ----| 1,000,000 Do. do. «---| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ (1862°7°72 --.-| 75 
Do. GRY uid cee cect 2,000,000'2d do. do. .---| 8'Feb’y, August.’ “ 1870 59441 603g 
NAMES 3 “ 
oF S g es oS) 
COMPANIES. 3 d Description of Bonds, ria — pay- | & = é 2 3 
| The following quotations include 4 3 able, E | ¢ 2|5 
‘ the accrued interest.) g Pa s| @ o 
Sep? Herero Peeteae Boe wanna] elsemy, Suly--fbee [sts | ---t 83 
0, ww enw e mone cone one + MW GP ase comm cate eee — 
icago — st mortgage, conv. till 1858 -) 7/10.Jan. 1QJuly|N.Y,. |1870 94 { 96 
ae teirend a ene $000'00 ist PEPE wieanee pre one -| 7|May, Novemb.| “  |1867  { _-...\103 
» <a ppaethecenrem ern wnt 4'000,000|2d mortgage, convertible ....| 7|/March, Sept...) “ |1859 94 { 95 
a ’c:v. ahadenbeetiiabaiabbeonnen itd 6,000,000|3d mortgage ---- -------- ---- 7|March, Sept...) “ |1883 | -...{ 87 
Do. pit Roney 4,000,000|Not conv. Sink. Fund, $420,006] 7|Feb’y, August-| “ |1875 | -...| 70% 
Do. ~ 4,351,000| Convertible, Inscription... ..-. 7|Feb’y, August. - 1871 ----| 68 
Do. x 3,500,000| Convertible argeowscszenssines 7 men ~. =| 1863 ” 2 n 
' mortgage, Inscription -..- eb’y, ¥ -' e 
= pees Fo00 00021 do do. ----| 7l6.June.16-Dec| * {1860 §2 
Do. nasi Pe : 3,000,000 3d do. convertible ....| 7 May, Novemb.| “ {1870 59 { 60 ; 
Mlinois Central_.- ene secu ace 17,000,000) Mortgage, inconvertible-. -..-- 7| April,October.| “ 1875 $9%) 99 
Do (Free Land)...-------- 8,000,000|M’ge 345,000 acrs-priv.1 shar's| 7/Mared, Sept...| ‘* |1860 | 94 | 96 
Michigan Southern ......-..-----.--- 1,000,000|1st mortgage, inconvertible ..| 7|May, Novemb.| ‘ |1860 $5. | 99 
New York and Harlem... -.-. ---.---- 1,800,000 Do. do. --| 7|May, Novemb. - 1861-72 oo bo 
New York and New Haven -......-.-- 750,000) No mortgage, do. --| 7|\June, Decemb. a 1855 60°6) 7 : 
New Haven and Hartford.-.- .-..-..-. 1,000,000) 1st mortgage, do. --| 6|Jan’y, July -... ~ 1873 — = 
Northern Indiana ~..---- -------.---- 1,000,000) 0. do. = ..| 7|Feb’y, August. . 1861 omni 5 
Do. Goshen Branch .-.---| 1,500,000 Do. do. anke pov seem. ve 1868 Pe 
New York Central... -.-.. ---.---.---- 8,287,000) No mortgage, do. _..| 6/May, Novemb, - 1883 a 
Do. Ge cnccen cea tact coce 8,000,000) No m’ge conv.from June 57-59) 7/15.June,15.Dec 1864 98 ¥| 99 
Panama, Ist issue ...---..----------- 900,000|Convertible till 1856 ......... 7|\Jan’y, duly...] “ |1866 {100}... 
BO 88 G0, 222.200 -ncvcase oan), 1618008 ee 7 Jan'y, a 1808 99%} 100 
ing, iagued 1843..-.-- ---- -.------ 1,573,000| Mortgage, inconvertible .... an’y, July.--|Phi a=--| ~2-- 
Reoine, Meson 1844, 748, 949. an 3000001 Dor” convertible ..---- 6|Jan’y, July... “ |1860 | 86 | 87% 
RSE, ae eran 3,469,000' Do. _ inconvertible ....| 6!April, October.’ “ lis79 178 | 79 
OITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable. Off’d( Askd OITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable.) Off’d Ashé 
awtamed 1857 Feb’ 100 ---- ||Milwaukee, 7 per ct. coup...... X/Divers ....... 78 82 
oy 1 1858260 i 94 New Orleans, 6 per ct. cp. R.R. x 0. qutweush s 15 
Do. 5 do. «.-.1870’75 August, and} 90 | 93  ||N.Orleans, 6 per ct. cp. municip. x Jay, July...) 76 | 84 
Do. 56 do, ------- 1890 bo pcm fe > A. anew rag 6 per Ao at . yer, July...{ 89 sox 
t. ccup.-1871-81 X|Feb’y, August. ittsburgh, 6 per ct. coup...... X/Divers .....-. Caan 
p oon dB ct. Coup. ------X|Jan’y, July ~.-| ----} ----/|' uincy, 8 per ct. ES * fon, Jot anda 68 
Baltimore, 6 per ct.----1879-'90 _|Quarterly..... 95%} 96 ||acine, 7 per ct. coup. --.. 73 . Feb’y, Aug} ....| 85 
Boston, 5 per ct. coup.---- ----- X|April October.] ----| 98 ||Rochester, 6 per cent. coup. ... X/Divers ......-| 95 {100 
Brooklyn, 6 per ct. coup..Long X|Jan’y, July...) 95 | 973]! :t. Louis, 6 per ct. coup...Long X} Do, ....-..| 80 | 82% 
Olev'?'d,7 perct. cp. W. W. 1879 X|_ Do. do, ~..|102 ite Do. do.- Municipal x at EM chien G +E 
Cincinnati, 6 er ct. coup. ------X| Divers .-..... 83 | 88 |/3acramento, 10 p.ct. cp. 186274 X} Do, ... =a omen 70 
Chicago, 6 per ct. coup.-1873-77 X|Jan’y, July..-} 80 | 85 |/4.Fr’cisco,7p.¢.cp.1865,pay.N-Y. X/May, Novemb.| ....| 80 
Do. 7 per et. coup.-.--- 1880 X|Jan'y, July--./ 93 | 97% Do. 10p. ct. cp. .----1871 X VY Adee 90 
Detroit,7 per ct.op. W W.1673-78 X/|Feb’y, August.)103 [10334 Do. 10 do. pay. N. Y..- X/Jan’y, July....} ....) .... 
Dubuque, 8 per ct. cp. --- Long X|March, Sept..-/ -.-.}101 Do. 6perct.pay.N.¥.1875 X . O.cutsuivel OS 
dJetseyCity bp.ot.cp. WW.1877 X|Jan’y, July...) 99 |101 || Wheshng, 6 per ct. coup....-.- X/Divers ......-| 60 | 67% 
Louisville, 6 per ot. cp.-.138083 X|Divers ...-.--| 78 | 80 Do. 6 p.ct. op. Mun,.1874 X|Moreh, Sept...| --.-| 81 
Merpbls, 6 per ot, coup 1883 X'Jan'y, July... 67K lle, 7 wveuemnee XUApsil, Gotabar oven! OY 





























By KIRK & CHEEVER. 
For the week ending July 28, 1857. 
a Interest inc, 
BONDS. Per ct. 


Little Miami, 6 per ct, Mort. ...... ........ ........ .....80 
Covington & Lexington, 2nd Mort. 7 per ct. -.... -.-.-.-.65§ 
Ohio & Miss., Construction, 7 per ct. (Eastern Division). .55 
Indianap, & Cin., 2nd Mort. 7 per ct. ..-.-..----.-.-..... 80 
Cin., Ham. and Bayten, :nd Mort. 7 per et. .-..------.... 
Covington & Lexington, 10 per ct Income. .............-62 
Hillsboro’ and Cin., 7 per cent, Ist Morty. ..............53 
Covington and Lexington, 6 per cent. Ist Mortgage . .... 6834 
Cin. Hamilton and Dayton, 7 per cent, 1st Morty. .....-.90 


STOCKS. 

Cincinnsti, Hamilton and Dayton..--.......-....67% to 68 
Columbus and Xenia, (Ex Divid.) ~......... 
Cincinnati aud Chicago... ........ 
Covington and Lexington. ... 





Dayton and Western -. ............... otpaseiee 
Baton: and: Hamilbomss. 122 ise dice Lice cons ncscadduas 16 
Indian. Ganteel svinjnce doneieniesnteihabe ob-cctals Jabal 49 
Indianapohs and Ciocinnati (Ex Dividend) -............. 60 


Little Miami, (Ex Divid.) .........--..2- .--<-------- 2-90 
Mad River and Lake Erie- .... ............. .-.-..-....14 
Marietta and Cincinnati -....... 2... 2.2.2. eee 
Ohio and Mississippi ....-... 2... 22.2... tl 114g to 11% 
Hillsboro’ and Cincinnati - ..-~ 2. 22. oe cece cen eee n IS 


By HEWSON & HOLMES. 
For the week ending July 29, 1857. 


BONDS. 

Little Miami, 6 per ct., lst Mortg, with in'erest ..........80 
Cin , Ham. & Dayt., 7 per ct, 1st Mortg,................ 90 

Do. do. a ~~. dequecqguumbepall 83 
Cov. & Lex., 6 per cent, let Mortg...........--- 2... 2... 68 
Cov. & Lex., 7 per eent. 2d Mortg, ..... 2.2. ..2- 2... 2.266 
Indianap. & Cin, 7 per ct. 2d Mortg -...................80 
Ohio and Mississippi, 7: per cent. 2d Mortgage... _.... 50456 
Hillsboro’ & Civinnati, 7 per cent. let Mortg............. 50 
Covtngton and Lexington, 10 per cent. Income_.-_-..-...- 62% 






Indiana Central, 10 per cent. Income. due 1858_ 
Marietta & Oincinnati, 7 per cent. Domestic .-. 
Columbus & Xenia,7 per cent. Divideno, due 1:66 
Little Miami, Dividend Scrip -.......--.- 2. ...- neue --e 

Cine , Ham. and Dayton, Div. Scrip, incl. interest... _. 115 
Indianap. & Cincinnati, do. Gi». omedes 

Cincinnati, 6 percent., of 1884... ...... ....-........--.80 
Central Ohio, 4th mortgage 









Cin. and Chic., Real Bstate, varioue........-.....- 15 to 25 
State of Ohio Township, GO, “oo c ence ccscnael Wee 
Do. County GO <ud.i aa dl 80 to 90 
STOOKS, 
FE Ns iin oa cane cand onda aunisiodidadausaaeen 
Cobamabup 080 Remie. sensinps cbesiccce cats cincksickd 89 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, & Dayton-..._... 2... 2... 67.44 to 68 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati-.-- --.-- 22. .110 --2- en0- .2-- -62 
Trdians Qentral...icn opice cnvncnesiccnt ceew studies ~48 
Govington and Lexington............- -18 
Marietta & Cineinpati .... -.. cian eae onal cbaleG --17 
Hillsborough and Cincinnat Since aque qusaties dni ne 
Mad River & Lake Erie ecisa Sac Sane mentsts ancien 
Ohio and Mississippi. dose Kavbadée cane ae 
POEs SUE DIINO: cant: ceentos essnsert gisaica cocina demir giana 18 


Junction (Ind.)..... .-.-.. 
Cincinnati and Chicayo 


SO nee cows eee ooen cee ene ene 





Extraet from Marie & Kanz’s Money Circluar 
for the European Steamer of August 5th. 
[TRANSLATED:; ] 

New York, Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1857. 

Since our advices of 27th July, the Stock Mar- 
ket has been less active, and speculative securities, 
influenced by the dullness, have generally exper- 
ienced a decline. Investment securities have not 
varied much, but on the whole quotations are 
lower. In the meantime the Money Market grows 
daily more easy, and loans on call have, in several 
instances, been made at 6 per cent. The specie 
in the Sub-Treasury amounted to $11,996,667 on 
the 31st July, against $10,260,037 on the 30th 
|June—making an increase of $1,736,630 for the 
first month since the operation of the new _ tariff. 
The increase for July, 1856, was $1,735,560, with 
a balance at the close of the month of $12,265,- 7 
402. The payments for duties in July, 1857, were 
$7,049,182, against $5,510,394 in July, 1856—in- 
crease $1,538,788. State Stocks—Limited trans- 
actions, at a slight depression. Missouri has de- 
clined }; Virginia, 4; Tennessee, 1; California, 
1875, 1; Indiana 5s, 1 per cent. Sales of Louisi. 
ana at 834; North Carolina, 95; Ohio, 1860, at 
par; do., 1870-75, af 103; do., 1886, at 104. City 
and County Bonds—We note a few sales of Alba- 
ny 6s, Cincinnati 6s and Brooklyn 6s—all at pre- 
vious prices. Railroad Bonds—Erie and Illinois 
Central Bonds have —_ rather active—other des- 
criptions neglected. Erie 3d Mortgage.1 per cent. 
higher ; do. 1875, 2 per cent. lower; do., 1871 


- 





sales at_75 coupon on, and 68% coupon 
meee Oe 
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72, is now selling at 694, a fall of 1 per cent since 
our last; Illinois Central Construction Bonds have 
declined $; do. Freeland Bonds steady; New 
York Central 6s have declined 4; the 7s have 
risen 2 per cent.; Galena and Chicago 1st Mort- 
gages without chauge; do. 2d Mortgage { per 
cent. lower; Terre Haute and Alton 2d Mortgage 
1 per cent. Sales have been made of Chicago and 
Rock Island Bonds at 95, and of. Peoria and 
Oquawka Ist Mortgages, (Western section.) Rail- 
road Bonds—Less active than last week, except- 
ing New York Central, the sales of which exceed 
30,000 shares for the week. With a few excep- 
tions, the stocks are all lower. Erie has declined 
3; Reading, 44; New York Central, 3}; Michi- 
gan Central, }; Michigan Southern, 44; do. 104; 
guaranteed, 3; Cleveland and Toledo, 24; Galena 
and Chicago, 4 ; Hudson River, 4 ; Milwaukee and 
Mississippi, 3}; La Crosse and Milwaukee, 8; 
Panama has been in great demand, and has risen 
54; Illinois Central, 13 ; Chicago and Rock Island 
24; Cleveland Col. and Cin., 1; Cleveland and 
Pittsburg, 4; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy at 
98, and ex. dividend, 83; Delaware, Lackawana 
and Western at 50a493. Money quite easy. On 
call, 7a6; first-class paper 8a9 ; names less known 
9210; Stock contracts 6a8. Exchange without 
much change ; transactions moderate. 
MARIE & KANZ. 








American Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, August 8, 1857. 











New York and Erie Railroad. 

Mr. Moray, the recently elected President of this 
road, has issued a circular upon the subject of rail- 
road management which we subjoin. He says that 
“‘on entering into the duties of President of the 
New York and Erie Railroad Co., my attention 
was particularly called to the great errors and ab- 
uses which have gradually crept into railroad man- 
agement, arising principally from the eager efforts 
made by each road to divert traffic from competing 
lines to its own. The result is so fatal to the true 
interests of the stockholders of all railroads, that 
I have thought it my duty to attract the attention 
of all the parties in interest, to this important sub- 
ject. Unless a prompt and thorough reform can 
be introduced, it is probable that nearly the entire 
amount invested in railroads, estimated at about 
$700,000,000, will ultimately prove valueless. 

The points to which I would call particular at- 
tention are : 

ist. The resort to agents to sell tickets and to 
obtain freights. 

2nd. The reduction of the rates of fares and 
freights, and the alteration of the classification of 
merchandise and produce. 

8rd. The issue of Free Passes. 

4th. Contracts binding companies to sell tickets 
and to send freight exclusively by one line. 

5th,, The high speed at which the trains are 
run.” 


While agreeing with Mr. Moran as to the neces- 
sity of reform in reference to several of the points 
made by him, we must say that, in our opinion, he 
greatly mistakes the causes that are reducing the 
value of our railways. 

Ist. Employment of agents, etc. A road can 
no more dispense with ticket and freight agents at 
the leading points from which it draws its busi- 
ness, than can a banking house, or express com- 
pany, dispense with correspondents and agents at 
places with which they are in business communi- 
cation. It is the abuse of such agencies, not their 
@xisteuce, which is tho cause of complaint, in 





many cases a good ‘cause, from the large sums 
paid to runners and blowers. The amount ex- 
pended, however, in the aggregate, upon such per- 
sons is small, and is confined to comparatively few 
companies. 

2nd. Low rates of charges. Rates of charges 
will always be controlled by the amount of traffic 
offering—by the law of demand and supply.- A 
road with a large unemployed equipment, will al- 
ways reduce its charges as a means of attracting 
business; and vice versa. Rates of charges for 
transportation on railways can no more be made 
uniform and constant, than rates of freight be- 
tween New York and New Orleans. In either case 
the carrier gets all he can. To make railroads 
productive is not to increase, indiscriminately, the 
the rates of charges, but to economize in trans- 
portation. Companies should always charge, if 
possible, a remunerative price. But a price may 
be remunerative to one company, and not to an- 
other,—just as some men thrive by economy, 
where, with equal profits, another man would fail, 
Mr. Moran may rest assured that our railroad com- 
panies will charge all they can get. Their profits 
must depend not so much upon the amount re- 
ceived, as upon the amount saved. To increase 
the rates of charges, would be to drive away their 
business. 

8rd. Free Passes. This privilege is undoubted- 
ly subject to great abuses. But we neither be- 
lieve it possible nor expedient to cut them off en- 
tirely. We shall, however, be glad to have Mr, 
Moran try the experiment, and get his experience 
upon the subject. 

4th. Contracts obliging one road to send its 
freight over another. Such agreements are sel- 
dom entered into, and Cannot be claimed as one 
of the causes tending to depreciate the value of 
railroad property. 

5th. High Speeds. This is a matter which must 
be regulated by the circumstances of each case. 
For example.—The Hudson River Railroad must 
be run at high rates of speed to compete with the 
river, The high speeds on the Central are justi- 
fied by its excellent line and its immense traffic. 
Under the circumstances the rates of speed on 
these roads are not too high. The Erie railroad 
presumes to compete for the business of these 
roads. It must do so, consequently, at the same 
speeds. If the rates are too high, it must retire 
from competition. No cause for complaint then 
exists. What is right or necessary for one road, 
may not be for another. Each must be regulated 
by its peculiar portion of the amount of its traffic. 

We admit that much good can be done by agree- 
ments between railroad companies, regulating the 
rate of speed. High rates add vastly to the cost 
of repairs. All companies can, and should agree 
to rates from December Ist, to June Ist, 25 per 
cent. lower than from June to December. So, too, 
the parallel lines upon the North and South of 
Lake Erie, and through the State Michigan should 
agree upon moderate and uniform rates. 

But all these causes enumerated by Mr. Moran, 
are palpable excrescences, which can be lopped 
off at a blow, and are, consequently, not to be 
feared. The true causes that are sapping the 
foundation of our railroads, are dishonesty, extra- 
vagance, indolence and incapacity, which can be 
so carefully covered up, as only to be discovered 





by the ruin which they cause, The real contest 


is not with mistakes of judgment—in matters of 
daily observation, and having no moral qualities, 
but with the selfish instincts of our nature, those 
hidden springs of action, which can never be pro- 
perly appreciated, or guarded against. The secret 
to success is, to make these instincts run in the 
path of duty. It is very difficult to effect this on 
our railroads as they are at present conducted: In 
a manufacturing establishment, the operative is 
paid in proportion to the amount and excellence of 
his work. His interests and those of the employer 
thus become identical. On railroads, he is paid by 
the day. He can then be slothful and unfaithful 
with the reward of vigilance and honesty. He is 
placed in positions of ¢rust, where he may peculate 
if he will. He may become extravagant from the 
feeling that wastefulness does not impoverish him, 
If he have not a high moral sentiment, he will 
probably yield to the temptation in whatever shape 
it may come. ‘The very sources and springs from 
which success should flow, become corrupt and 
tainted. These must be made healthy and pure, 
by the untiring vigilance of an upright and com- 
petent executive. 

Mr. Moran in his circular deals only with the 
palpable and accidental—with the obvious mis- 
takes of judgment, not with the hidden, and con- 
sequently, dangerous tendencies of our nature. We 
are confident, however, that he will come to these 
in good time. His own true instincts and a first 
rate capacity, will in the end discover to him the 
abuses in railroad management most to be feared, 
and the proper mode of correcting them. 





LaCrosse and Milwaukee Railroad. 

The following is the report of the weaklings who 
went to Milwaukee to examine into the affairs of 
this company. 

New York, July 30, 1857. 
Hon. Byron Kilbourn, President La Crosse and 

Milwaukee R. R. Co.: 

Srr—The examination which our limited time 
at Milwaukee allowed us to make was not such as 
would enable us to verify in detail all the state- 
ments contained in the Secretary’s Report; but so 
far as the examination extended, the result of it 
corresponds with the Secretary’s statement. 

We did not investigate your affairs as a commit- 
tee of the stockholders in general, nor with the in- 
tention of making a public report, but merely to 
satisfy ourselves and those whose interests we re- 
presented as to the condition of the finances of the 
company and the value of its property. We were, 
of course, unable to examine all the vouchers and 
accounts of the company, but our examination led 
us to believe that they contained nothing to justify 
the charges of misconduct that had been made 
against the officers of the company. As far as we 
could judge, the present directors seemed to have 
managed its affairs with the view of promoting the 
interests of the stockholders. 

Of the value of the route of the road, the im- 
portance of its tributaries, and the fertility of the 
adjoining country, we can speak in the strongest 
terms, and when we consider these in connection 
with the fact that the road can be operated at a 
small cost, we cannot doubt but that its net re 
ceipts will equal the sanguine expectations of its 
friends. 

Hoping that you will succeed in pushing forward 
the road to an early completion, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jacos B. Jewett, 
D. H. Meeks. 


Such a report could not be otherwise regarded 
than as a confession that more than all that has 
been charged against this company was irue. It 





| will be so regarded by the public, 
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We have only to repeat what we have already 
said. The stock and bondholders of this com- 
pany are in imminent peril. Under the, present 
management the road cannot be completed even to 
La Crosse. It must break down. It may be pos- 
sible, that a new management, in which the public 
could confide, could do something. But we have 
grave doubts whether any set of men could save 
the road. 

During the present week large quantities of the 
first mortgage bonds were sold at auction at 30 
cents on the dollar. The unsecwred bonds of the 
company cannot be sold at any rate. 

The mischief done by this company almost ex- 
ceeds belief. They have scattered their stocks and 
bonds far and wide. Many cases of peculiar hard- 
ship have come to our knowledge—of persons who 
have literally been stripped@of nearly all the pro- 
perty they possessed. This company has done 
more than any other to bring disgrace and dis- 
credit upon the interest of the country. Since the 
above was written there has been a whitewashing 
meeting of a few of the stockholders of this road, 
in this city. We are unable further to refer to this 
matter in our present number, but shall do so next 
week, 





Commission to Examine Locomotive En- 
gineers. 

A memorial to the Legislature of Maryland, 
praying for the establishment of a commission to 
examine locomotive engineers, is circulating in 
that State. We give below a copy of it. The sub- 
ject is one of great importance, and has frequently 
been the topic of serious discussion. Undoubted- 
ly many of the evils resulting from the employ- 
ment of incompetent and unskilful engineers can 
be remedied by such a commission; and any 
movement practically accomplishing so desirable 
an object deserves encouragement. Such an ex- 
periment as that proposed can do no harm ; and it 
may be the means, if the right men are engaged 
in it, of doing much good. 

The Baltimore American states that the plan 
proposed was “started among the numerous and 
excellent corps of employees upon the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad.” The memorial is as follows: 


To the Honorable, the General Assembly of Mary- 
land : 

The memorial of the undersigned, locomotive 
engineers and others, citizens of the State of Mary- 
land, repectfully showeth, that there are frequent 
occurrences upon the several railroads within their 
State, as well as throughout the United States, 
connected with the running of locomotive engines, 
which involve the loss of life and limb, and also 
the destruction of valuable property ; and your 
memorialists believe that the rapid increase of 
railroads throughout the Union having caused a 
corresponding demand for locomotive engineers, 
that demand has been (in the absence of any law 
of restriction or supervision, such as they have in 
view) supplied to a partial extent by persons 
either wholly unqualified or of doubtful fitness for 
that responsible position ; and your memorialists, 
further believing that the sad occurrences before 
recited are materially attributable to the unskil- 
fulness or inexperience of many persons now act- 
ing as locomotive engineers, would pray that your 
honorable body will prohibit by law the employ- 
ment of persons to perform the duties of that 
office until they shall have been declared properly 
qualified therefor; and further, that you will in- 
stitute in this connection an Act specifying the 
standard of qualifications desirable to be attained, 
and establish a commission to sit as a Board of 
Examiners, with authority to grant licenses to all 


whom they may find possessing the requisites 
called for by the law. Finally, 

Your memorialists, fully believing that the en- 
actment by your honorable body of a bill em- 
bracing the foregoing provisions will, as far as the 
State of Maryland is concerned, to a large degree 
correct the evils set forth, trust that your honor- 
able body may grant their prayer, and, as in duty 
bound, they will ever pray, etc., etc. 





The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 

The Toronto papers state that a special meeting 
of the shareholders of the Grand Trunk Railway 
was held in that city on the 29th July; but ad- 
journed without transacting any business until 
September 20th. 

The Montreal papers report that a party of en- 
gineers and workmen, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Betts, left Point Levi, on Tuesday, July 
28th, to commence immediately the extension of 
the Grand Trunk line from St. Thomas to Riviere 
Ouelle. 





Sale of the Pennsylvania Main Lino. 
The purchase of the Pennsylvania Main Line 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been 
ratified almost unanimously by a stock vote. The 
total vote stood as follows : 





In favor of the purchase............ «++. 142,604 
OTE, 6 oss ceccns crecee cecces eceees 605 
Majority in favor..... madivaanse 141,999 


Greater unanimity has rarely been expressed on 
any question on which there were two sides. 


Payment of Railroad Fares, and Rights of 
Railroad Conductors. 

We give below two recent decisions of con- 

siderable interest to railroad passengers: one, in 

the courts of Illinois, defining what is an offer to 





New York, setting .forth the rights of conductors 
in regard to the collection of tickets. 

A passenger on the Illinois Central railroad took 
passage without purchasing a ticket. He had rid- 
den about two miles when the conductor demand- 
ed the fare, whereupon he offered a $100 bill, the 
fare being $1.55. The conductor refused to take 
the large bill, and ordered the man to leave the 
train. He did so, and afterwards sued the com- 
pany for damages. The Court decided in favor 
of the company, holding— 

That the conductor was not bound to change 
the plaintff’s bill, although it may have been 
genuine. 

That the offer of the bill, demanding a return 
of $98.45, was not a tender of the fare, nor offer 
to pay it. 

That upon the demand for the fare and the re- 
fusal of the plaintiff to pay it, the conductor had 
the right to expel the plaintiff from the cars, using 
no more force than was necessary for that pur- 
pose. 

That when a person goes aboard a passenger 
car without having paid his fare in advance, and 
the same is demanded by the conductor of the 
train, and a refusal to pay it when so demanded, 
the conductor is not bound to take him to the 
next station, but may expel him at once, unless 
by such expulsion the life and health of such per- 
son would be thereby endangered. 

In the case of Hibbard against the N. York & 
Erie Railroad Company, decided at the last term 
of the Court of Appeals, it was held that a passen- 
ger is bound to conform to the regulations of the 
Company by showing his ticket to the conductor 
when requested so todo. The Circuit Judge who 
presided at the trial in the Court below, having re- 
fused so to charge the Jury, but having instructed 
them as a substitute, that a passenger was bound 





to exhibit his ticket when reasonably requested, 


pay fare; the other, in the Court of Appeals of 


and having added that if the conductor knew 
that the plaintiff had paid his fare, he had no righ 
to expel him from the cars, although he refused 
show his ticket, it was held that the defendants 
were entitled to the instruction asked for without 
qualification, and for the misdirection of the Cir- 
cuit Judge in this particular, the judgment recov- 
bee by the passenger, for such expulsion, was set 
aside. : 

In the opinion of the Court, the true question is 
whether the regulation is reasonable; if so, the 
passenger is bound to conform to it absolutely, 
and upon his failure to do so, forfeits his right to be 
carried any further on the road. The regulation 
is regarded as reasonable and n , 

It does not follow that the conductor is not per- 
sonally liable for expelling a passenger, where it 
appears that he intended to vex and harrass the 
latter by unnecessarily and unreasonably requiring 
the exhibition of a ticket. His responsibility 
for wilful acts rests on a different footing from that 
of his employers. 

The law has frequently been held, as in this 
case, by the Courts of this and other States. This 
is, however, the first instance in which our Court 
of last resort has been required to pass upon the 
question. 


se 





Croton Aqueduct DewartMenrt, 
New York, August 6th, 1857. ; 


New Grand Reservoir. 
NOTICE TO BIDDERS. 


HE blank forms of Proposa's are now ready for delivery. 

Two sureties will be required, each of whom must verify 

in the sum of one huadred thousand dollars before a Judge of 
apy Court of Record in this country. 


M. VAN SCHATOK, Croton 
THEO. R. DE FOREST, Aqueduct 
2t32 A. W. ORAVEN, oard. 





Tubular Bridge across Niagara River. 

The Montreal Herald has received a very beau- 
tiful lithograph engraving of a design for a tubular 
railway and carriage bridge, to connect the United 
States with the Canadas, at a point in the Niagara 
River, a short distance above the present Suspen- 
sion Bridge. The dimensions of the proposed 
bridge are as follows :— 


Feet. 
Length of bridge..................840 
Length of centre opening........... 400 
Length of each side opening.... .... 200 
Height of piers above water.. .... ..224 
Width of the railway double track... 24: 
Width of each carriage-way........ 13 


The railway track is on the top of the tube, 
with footways on either side, and the carriage- 
ways are below on either side of the tnbe. 





Waterloo and Des Moines Railroad. 

The first annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Waterloo and Des Moines railroad was held at 
Waterloo on the 6th inst. Over $26,000 in private 
stock was subscribed. The Board of Directors fr 
the ensuing year was appointed, who resolved to 
commence the preliminary survey immediately. 
An enthusiastic feeling prevails all along the line 
in regard to this road. It commences at Waterloo, 
where it connects with the Dubuque and Pacific 
and the Cedar Valley and Minnesota railroads ; 
runs thence through Steamboat Rock, and Eldora, 
in Hardin county, Nevada in Story county, to Des 
Moines, where it will meet the Mississippi and 
Missouri, the Keokuk, and the Western railroads. 


. 





Mound City Railroad. 

The stockholders for this road elected on the 
19th inst. the following Directors: John Yaryan, 
Prest.; H. Hainer, G. W. Hite, W. H. Stokes, B. 
Cloak, G. W. Cochran. 

The road is three miles long, and connects 
Mound City with the Dlinois Central. 
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Journal of Railread Law. 
THE COMMON LAW LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS 
NOT. LIMITED BY A MERE NOTICE GIVEN TO THE 
OWNERS OF THE GOODS. 


The liability of railroad corporations, as com- 
mon carriers, for goods transported upon their 
railroads, continues until the goods are ready to 
be delivered at their place of destination, and the 
owner or consignee has had reasonable opportuni- 
ty, during the hours when such foods are usually 
delivered from the freight house, of examining so 
far as to judge from their outward appearance, 
whether they are in proper condition, and to take 
them away. Such reasonable opportunity is not, 
however, to have reference, to the peculiar situa- 
tion and circumstances of the consignee, but it is 
to be such as would give to a person residing in 
the vicinity of the place of delivery, and informed 
of the usual course of business on the part of the 
servants of the company, in unloading the cars and 
delivering out goods of that character, and also 
informed of the time when the goods may be ex- 
pected to arrive, suitable opportunity, within the 
usual business hours for delivering such goods, 
after they have been placed in readiness for such 
delivery, to come to the place of delivery, inspect 
the goods and take them away. 

An interesting case in which these points are 
discussed and decided, is that of Moses vs. The 
Boston and Maine Railroad, which has been tried, 
on appeal, before the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. We give in this number a statement 
of the case and a portion of the judge’s opinion, 
but the major and more important part of the de- 
cision will be necessarily deferred till next week. 
It is a valuable case for the consideration of all in- 
terested as receivers or carriers of freight trans- 
ported on railways. 

Ten bags of wool were delivered by the plain- 
tiff to the defendants at Exeter, to be transported 
to Boston, and there delivered to a consignee. 
This wool was carried over the defendants’ rail- 
road in atrain of cars which arrived at their 
freight house in Boston between one and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. In the usual course of 
business, from two to three hours were required 
to unload the freight from the cars into the ware- 
house, and the gates were closed at five o’clock, 
so that no goods could be removed from the ware- 
house after that hour until the next morning. 
During the night, the warehouse with most of its 
contents, including the wool, was destroyed by 
fire.—Such was the statement ofpfacts as presented 
in the complaint and proved on the trial. 

It was contended by the defendants that the 
wool had been removed from the cars and placed 
upon the platform of the warehouse, separate from 
other goods, and ready to be taken away by the 
consighee or the plaintiff, previous to the fire, and 
that these facts, in connection with a printed no- 
tice, offered in evidence by the defendants in order 
to restrict their carrier liability, which they had 
made public, and which they claimed had been 
brought home to the knowledge of the plaintiff, 
exonerated them from their liability as common 
carriers. The notice was as follows : 


“Articles of freight must be taken away within 
twenty-four hours after being unladen from the 
ears, On arriving at their place of destination—the 
company reserving the right, if they see fit, of 
charging storage after that lapse of time. The 


company will not hold themselves responsible as 
carriers for goods, after their arrival at 


common 





their place of destination and unloading in the 
company’s warehouse or depot.” 

The plaintiff contended that the wool had not 
been thus unladen and placed upon the platform 
previous to the fire, and that he had no knowledge 
of the printed notice previous to the wool being 
sent over the road. He also contended that if 
these facts were not so, nevertheless, the respon- 
sibility of the defendants as common carriers did 
not terminate until such a time had elapsed after 
the wool was taken from the cars and placed in 
the warehouse, as would enable the consignee, 
with the exercise of reasonable diligence, to take 
it away. 

The plaintiff also claimed that if the defendants’ 
liability as common carriers had terminated pre- 
vious to the fire, the wool was in their custody as 
warehouse-men, and was lost through their want 
of ordinary care and prudence, and that they 
were liable for it on that ground. 

It was also made a question by the plaintiff, 
whether the defendants had not sold a portion of 
the wool and received a certain sum therefor. « 

By consent of the parties the jury were directed 
to return answers to five questions submitted to 
them in writing; it being understood that, upon 
the determination of such of these questions as 
might be material, a general verdict was to be en- 
tered in accordance with the finding of the jury 
upon those questions, subject to the opinion of 
this court. The questions were as follows : 

1. Was the wool carried over the road and then 
removed from the cars to the platform of the 
freight depot in Boston, and separated from other 
goods before the fire ? 

2. Was it so carried and removed from the cars 
a sufficient time before the fire to enable the con- 
signees to obtain possession of it by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence on the part of the plaintiff 
and of the consignees ? 

3. Did the wool fail of being delivered to the 
the consignees by reason of the want of ordinary 
care and prudence on the part of the defendants ? 

4. Was any portion of the wool sold by the de- 
fendants ? 

5. Did the plaintiff have any knowledge of the 
printed notice before the wool was sent over the 
road ? 

The jury disagreed upon the first question, re- 
turned an answer in the negative to the second, in 
the affirmative to the third, and in the negative to 
the fourth and fifth, and a general verdict was 
thereupon en‘ered for the plaintiff, which the de- 
fendants moved to set aside. 

Sawyer, J.—If the verdict is to be sustained, 
it is clear that it must be upon one or the other 
of the grounds,—lIst, that the jury, having found 
the fact in answer to the second question, that the 
wool was not removed from the cars a suflicient 
time before the fire to enable the consignees to re- 
move it with reasonable diligence on their part 
and on the part of the plaintiff, it continued down 
to the time of its loss in the hands of the defend- 
ants as common carriers; their liability, as such 
carriers, being held in law not to have terminated 
until the consignees had that reasonable opportuni- 
ty after it was taken from the cars; or, second, 
that the jury, having found in answer to the third 
question the other fact, that the wool was lost 
through the negligence of the defendants, they 





are liable; for{the consequences of that negligence 


in the loss of the wool, in whatever capacity they 
held it, whether as carriers, as depositaries, or as 
warehouse-men. There are two aspects, then, in 
which the case is to be viewed; one presenting 
the case of a suit against the defendants as com- 
mon carriers, liable for all losses which may hap- 
pen except such as arise from the act of God or the 
public enemy, and in which the question of negli- 
gence is not involved ; the other against them as 
warehouse-men, depositaries, or bailees for hire, 
and in which they are to be held liable only for 
negligence. 

The position taken at the trial that the defend- 

ants had limited their liability as common carriers 
to the time when the wool was taken into the de- 
pot, by a public notice to that effect, would not 
have availed the defendants if the finditig of the 
jury upon the fifth quéstion had established the 
fact that the notice was brought to the knowledge 
of the plaintiff before the wool was sent. In the 
case of Moses vs. Railroad, 4 Foster 71, it was ex- 
pressly decided that a public notice to the effect 
that the railroad company would not be respon- 
sible for loss or injury to goods in their hands as 
carriers, except such as might arise from negli- 
gence, would not have the effect thus to limit their 
common law liability, even when brought home to 
the knowledge of the owner. This renders it un- 
necessary to consider any question arising upon 
the character of the instructions given upon the 
fifth question; and the only remaining point in 
he case, considered as an action against the de- 
fendants as carriers, upon the original count and 
the second and fourth amended counts, is that in- 
volved in the second question, raising the princi- 
pal inquiry in the case, when does the liability of 
a railroad company, as carrlers of goods termi- 
nate ? 

The wool in this case was received and convey- 
ed by the defendants in their ordinary employ- 
ment as common carriers. It was not of a value 
disproportionate to its bulk, and was such that no 
deception could have been practiced upon them.as 
to the extent of the risk they incurred. In the 
transportation of such commodities, their respon- 
sibility as carriers commences with the receipt of 
the goods, though not put by them immediately 
on the transit, and it ceases only when they have 
reached their destination and their control over 
them as carriers has terminated, That control 
must continue until delivery, or a tender or offer 
to deliver, or some other act which the law can 
regard as equivalent to a delivery. Remainder 
next week. 





North Missouri Railroad. 

The iron on this road is now laid as far as War- 
renton, Warren county, sixty miles from St. Louis. 
Construction trains are running into the town, and 
next week the regular trains will transport passen- 
gers and freight. From Warrenton to Mexico, in 
Audrain county, is forty miles. The track for 
this distance, with the exception of about half a 
mile, is graded and ready for the iron, which is 
already delivered at St. Charles and at other points 
on the road. The bridges are all up, or framed 
and ready for erection, and Mexico will be reach- 
ed by passenger trains by the first of November. 
Bloomington will be ‘reached by the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph road by early spring. The North Mis- 
souri will ultimately form a junction there, and 
then the most beautiful and fertile region in Mis- 
souri will be connected with St. Louis by rail.— 








| St, Lowisgintelligencer, July 80, 














Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad. 

An election was held in the city of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, July 20th, to vote on the question, 
whether the city should issue $40,000 in aid of 
the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad. We 
learn from the Cedar Rapids Democrat that the 
result was as follows : 


Te MO TORTIOOE on ois oc oa vtiere paeiese édedceece 104 
Against do. 


TIES gaarsras cde din ie uecletddics. bis 79 


This makes $150,000 voted by that city to aid in 
the construction of the C., I. & N. raiiroad. We 
consider it a good investment, and one of which 
our citizens will never have reason to complain. 
We see in this vote the evidence that our citizens 
are largely in favor of railroads. This result is 
gratifying and we have no doubt that early and 
abundant advantages will be reaped from this 
liberality. 





Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road Company. 

The Directors of this company held their regu- 
lar monthly meeting in this city last week. 

We learn that the report of the officers shows 
that the heavy expenses of construction on the 
Allegheny bridge and its approaches, will soon be 
closed, as the work is nearly completed—the rails 
being now laid down from Penn street into Alle- 
gheny city. 

The track of the road from here to Plymouth 
is now in good order for nearly the entire distance ; 
to attain which large expenditures have been re- 
quired for ballasting, and renewal of iron and ties. 
The short distance yet remaining to repair will be 
completed within some sixty days, when all extra- 
ordinary expenses will cease in this direction. 

The equipment during this year has been large- 
ly increased, principally in the purchase of twenty- 
one first class locomotives, ten first-class passen- 
ger cars; ten emigrant cars, and three hundred 
and seventy-five box and platform cars. This pur- 
chase, with the extensive repairs of old machinery 
and cars, now gives the road an equipment, in the 
excellence of its condition, and in the ampleness 
of its extent, equal to any emergency that may 
arise under the heavy promise of business from 
the extensive crops with which the country is 
this year blessed. All this costs money—and 
much of it; and shows what the ample revenues 
of this company can do. This class of expendi- 
ture, we understand, may now be considered as 
closed. 

The business of the road is still rapidly increas- 
ing, so that the large earnings for the next six 
months, in view of the decreased expenditure in 
the departments named, will place the company 
in funds to prosecute to completion the Western 
division at an early day, even though the sale of 
their construction bonds should be slow. Some 
two thousand tons of rails, purchased in Europe, 
are expected to arrive at New York within a few 
days, and a large contract, as we have before an- 
nounced, has been made with a rail mill in our 
own State for rails. 

Although the Board was in session until Friday 
afternoon, and seemed to work with unabated zeal 
and energy in devising ways and means for put- 
ting the line in the highest state of efficiency, and 
for extending it to Chicago, yet we learn they did 
not dispose of all the business before them. In 
order that the business of the company might not 
suffer by reason of the directors living along a line 
over nine hundred miles in extent (Chicago to 
New York), and therefore unable to come together 
oftener than once a month, and to render full effi- 
ciency in all the varied operations of the com- 
pany, an executive committee was appointed, one 
of whom (Dr. Evans) resides in Chicago, the west 
end of the road; one (Judge Hanna) at Fort 
Wayne, near the centre ; and the third (Gen. Rob- 
inson) in Pittsburg, the Eastern terminus. These 
gentlemen are all strenuous advocates for the early 
completion of the road to Chicago, and have the 


experience, energy and ability to accomplish 





whatever they undertake; more especially when 
seconded in their efforts by the heavy co-operation 
of the entire Board and the executive officers, 
which we learn is pledged to them. 

We are assured, and have no doubt of the fact, 
that the President and other officers of the road 
are sparing no exertions or watchfulness in keep- 
ing the expenditures for operating the road at the 
lowest point consistent with true economy.— Prtts- 
burgh Post, July 29th. 





Railroads in Tennessee. 

The Memphis Eagle and Enquirer contains a 
letter from James C. Lurtrett, Esq., Comptroller, 
to Joun L. T. Sneep, Esq., Attorney General, in 
regard to the condition of the Railroads in Ten- 
nessee. The letter is as follows :— 


CoMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, t 
Nashville, Tenn., May 30, 1857. 
John L. T. Sneed, Esq., Att’'y Gen. of Tennessee: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 20th inst. came 
duly to hand, in which you request me, as an 
officer of the State, to give you an early answer to 
the following interrogatories, viz: ‘“‘ What is the 
condition of the different railroad companies in 
Tennessee, what amount of bonds have been in- 
dorsed by the State and issued directly to them, 
and how have they met their engagements as to 
interest, &c.,—What are the liabilities, and what 
is the amount of taxable property in the State ac- 
cording to the last assessment? Are the roads 
finished self-supporting—or is it likely, from pre- 
sent. indications, that any of them will become 
chargeable to the State, and thereby affect the 
credit of the same ?”’ 

In reply to the foregoing, I can now only give 
you a brief general statement of the condition of 
the several roads, and of the liabilities and re- 
sources of the State. Time will not allow me to 
do more at present. My annual report will appear 
in October next, when a more explicit statement 
will be given to the public, and more in detail. 

First, as to the general condition of roads. The 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad has been for 
some time past completed, and is doing a large 
business. This company, I understand from re- 
liable information, at its last annual meeting de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent. to the stock- 
holders, after paying its expenses, all accruing 
interests, and retaining a sinking fund sufficient 
for the further improvement of the road, equip- 
ment, &c. The whole State loan to this road is 
$1,600,000. This company has always met its in- 
terest upon the bonds loaned promptly. The East 
Tennessee and Georgia Railroad was completed 
about two years ago, and is also doing a large, 
and doubtless a profitable business. This is one 
of the best constructed roads in all the South, and 
will certainly be a paying one. The amount the 
State loaned to this road is $1,221,000. This com- 
pany will, as heretofore, meet its interest with 
promptness. The Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road has been very recently finished, and is already 
doing a good business. This road will, in my 
opinion, be a paying one, and its stockholders 
must, before a great while, realize from it hand- 
some dividends. The State loan to this Company 
is $1,100,000, the interest upon which has been 
always punctually met. The Mississippi Central 
and Tennessee Railroad, has probably been finish- 
ed to Jackson within the last few days. 

The amount of bonds issued to this Company by 
the State is $544,000, the interest of which has 
hitherto been promptly paid. This road, running 
as it does, through a very rich, fertile, and pro- 
ductive region—one of the first cotton-growing 
portions of the State—there can be but little 
doubt, if any, in regard to its doing very soon a 
handsome and profitable business. The East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad Company, from 
information recently obtained, are pushing their 
road rapidly to completion. More than half the 
road is already finished and in good running order. 
The cars are now running above Knoxville to 
Bull’s Gap, a distance of 75 miles, and on the 





upper end, to the Watauga river, 20 miles, This 





is one of the most it roads, in many re- 
spects, in the State. It constitutes a link in the 
great chain of Railroad, which, when completed, 
will be nearly 3,000 miles in extent, and is destined 
to be, from its natural position, one of the greatest 
thoroughfares for travel in the Union. This com- 
pany has never failed to pay the interest due upon 
the loan made to it by the State, and no one, I 
presumé, will doubt for a moment its ability to do 
so after the road is finished. The Mobile and 
Ohio, Louisville and Nashville, Tennessee and 
Alabama, and other roads, are all advancing un- 
der prospects warranting the hope of speedy com- 
pletion; and, by their construction, the landed 
property of the State has been enhanced in value 
many millions. Not a single road has yet be- 
come a defaulter, but all have uniformly paid their 
interest, and with great promptness. In regard to 
the Bonds loaned to the several roads now finish- 
ed, I consider the State as being already unquer- 
tionably secured against any loss. The roads, be- 
ing self-supporting, will, in my judgment, have 
not only the ability to pay the interest and a sink- 
ing fund, as required by law, with which to meet 
the bonds upon maturity, their first instalment of 
which has been paid into the Treasury, but will 
also pay handsome dividends to the stockholders. 

The whole amount of bonds, up to the present 
time, endorsed by the State, and issued to the 
several roads, and for which it holds statutary 
liens on each security, is $8,265,000 

Secondly, as to the liabilities and resources of 
the State. The total State liability, actual and 
contingent, up to the present date, is $12,337,856. 
66. This will be gradually increased as the un- 
finished roads progress in construction. The ac- 
tual indebtedness of the State is $4,072,855.66, 
and for which the State has no source to look to 
for payment, but must ultimately, when the debt 
matures, be paid out of the State Treasury, unless 
in the meantime it is otherwise provided for. The 
liability incurred on the part of the State by loan- 
ing its credit to the several Railroad Companies, 
together with the actual State indebtedness, make 
up the sum first mentioned—the total liability of 
the State. By reference to the former Comptrol- 
ler’s Report, you will see that the total value of 
all the taxable property in the State for the year 
1854, was $219,011,074.81. For the year 1856, 
the valuation increased to $257,932,867.57, or 
thereabouts, the estimates from some few coun- 
ties not being exactly correct, the increase in two 
years being about $38,000,000. Aggregate state- 
ments for the year 1857, have been received up to 
this date from thirty-two counties, which show, 
compared with the same counties last year, an in- 
crease in the valuation of the taxable property of 
$16,000,000. If the balance of the counties in- 
crease in the same ratio, the total increase in the 
State the present year over the last cannot fall 
much, if any, below $40,000,000. 

The State, as you are aware, takes no stock in 
any of her railroads—it only loans’ its credit, in 
the shape of bonds, on graded roads, so far as to 
purchase iron and equipments, and a lien is thére- 
by executed to the State upon the wholé road and 
fixtures. It is hardly probable that any road in 
Tennessee, under the provisions of her internal im- 
provement acts, will ever be undertaken without 
a prestige of success ; before State liability begins, 
private means must be expended in grading, and 
cross-ties procured, which could be obtained only 
upon secure projects. I donot believe that any of 
the roads now finished, or in course of construc- 
tion, will ever become chargeable to the State, 
and thereby affect its credit. If any one of the 
several roads should prove to be a failure, and be- 
come so, the iron and equipments alone would 
very nearly meet the loan; so, in any event, the 
State could not be seriously embarrassed. In such 
case, the interest would be promptly paid by the 
State, through the Bank of Tennessee, which has 
ample means to do so. But as I before stated, 
the State loans its credit only to a specific amount 
to each road, after it is graded ahd the cross-ties 
procured, which must be dohe with private méans, 
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which has priority over all others, is executed to 
the State, 

You will excuse me for not being more explicit, 
and for not giving you the information you desire, 
more in detail. The duties I have to perform will 
not permit me to be more so now. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will be able, from the foregoing 
statement, to form some general idea of the true 
condition of our roads and the resources and lia- 
bilities of the State. 

I am, sir, with highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
James C. Lurrreti, Comp. 
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Injunction on the Hudson River Bridge. 

We give below the leading points of the opinion 
of his Honor Judge Netson, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, temporarily enjoining 
the erection of the Hudson River bridge at Albany. 
The decision, it will be seen, does not affect the 
main question at issue, but only suspends the con- 
struction of the bridge until sufficient evidence is 
adduced in court to decide the question—‘“‘will the 
bridge be a serious or material obstruction to the 
free navigation of the river ?”’ 

The final decision will be looked for with great 
interest, as affecting the traffic of some of the lead- 
ing railroads in the country. 

The opinion begins by setting out the facts in 
the case and by an examination of the provisions 
of the bridge charter—the judge holding that un- 
der it the bridge may be used for the passage of 
vehicles and persons as well as railroad trains, 

The judge then proceeds : 

The ‘grave question in the case, therefore, is, 
whether or not, a bridge constructed according to 
directions in the charter for the conveyance over 
the same, of trains of railroad cars, and for the 
accommodation of the traveling and business pub- 
lic, in general, will constitute an obstruction of 
the free navigation of the river within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and acts of Congress, se- 
curing to the complainants and other citizens a 
right to the enjoyment of the same ? 

A preliminary motion in this and like cases, 
should especially be made by the party complain- 
ing, and the work contemplated promptly en- 
joined, if there should be any reasonable grounds 
for believing that the bridge might finally by held 
an obstruction, and hence subject to be abated, at 
the expense and loss-of the defendants involved, 
might otherwise be heavy and ruinous. A con- 
sideration that pressed most strongly upon the 
court in passing upon the obstruction in the case 
of the Wheeling bridge was the heavy expendi- 
ture of the defendants in the erection, and regret 
was expressed that the judge before whom the ap- 
plication for the injunction was first made, had 
not enjoined any further proceedings till the great 
question involved had been finally disposed of. 
No court can avoid feeling the weight of this con- 
sideration, or being considerably influenced by it, 
in deliberating upon the application for an injunc- 
tion. A refusal is an encouragement to go on, 
and may greatly embarrass the determination in 
the final hearing. The case is very different from 
the ordinary one, where the only loss or suffering 
arising from the refusal is that which accrues to 
the complainant—in such cases, if the right is re- 

rded as doubtfnl, the injunction is usually with- 
held till the right is established by a trial at law, 
or on the final hearing. el 

But in the present and similar cases, the injury 
to the complainant is not only involved, but also 
encouragement to the defendants to go on, lead- 
ing to heavy expenditures, which the court may 
feel bound, at the final hearing, to disregard and 
render useless. 

These considerations have led the Court of 
Chancery, in England, especially, where the title 
of the complainant is clear, but the obstructions 
denied, and the case to be sent to a court of law 
for a trial, to accompany the order with an injunc- 
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tion until the hearing ‘after the coming in of the 
result of the trial at law. 

Now in this case, there is no question as to the 
title, or in other words the legal right of the com- 
plainant to a free and unobstructed navigation of 
the Hudson river. This has been secured by the 
Constitution and acts of Congress under which the 
right is claimed, and which, as I understand it, 
was not denied on the argument. 

The defence was placed on the ground that a 
bridge constructed as provided for in the charter 
would not substantially obstruct or impede this 
right ; but on the contrary was consistent with its 
full enjoyment. 

It is upon this question that I entertain doubts 
at the present stage of the proceedings and proofs 
in the case, and am not prepared to agree with 
the defendants. I cannot say, as at present ad- 
vised, that the erection of the bridge in the mode 
prescribed, and in connection with the powers con- 
ferred in the use of it, will not be a serious or ma- 
terial obstruction to the free navigation of the 
river. 

What the truth may be upon amore full and 
thorough development of the facts, of course, it 
is now impossible to determine. We speak only 
of the case as now presented. Many of the facts 
upon which the question of obstruction must ulti- 
mately turn, have not been sufficiently attended 
to by either of the parties. Before the final hear- 
ing, they will doubtless realize their importance, 
and present them with more method and accuracy 
to the Court. 

In my judgment, the real and turning point in 
the case is, whether or not, regarding the proba- 
ble travel and transportation across the bridge by 
railroad cars, and as a common highway, and also 
the business depending upon the free navigation 
of the river, up and down at this place, the draw, 
or draws, will furnish reasonable means to prevent 
any substantial obstruction to such navigation— 
that is, a navigation from being seriously or ma- 
terially impaired. 

Now, this is a question of fact, and in looking 
at it with a view to an intelligible determination, 
the extent of the travel and transportation across 
the bridge must be enquired into, as every rail- 
road train of cars, and every vehicle, animal or 
person crossing in the course of common highway 
transportation or travel, will necessarily require 
the draw or draws to be closed, when the naviga- 
tion must, in fact, be obstructed. Will the closing 
of the draws for the accommodation of this trans- 
portation and travel be compatible or consistent 
with the fair use of the river for the purpose of 
the transportation of freight and persons by steam 
vessels and other water craft at this point, up and 
down the same? The data for the solution of this 
question is not sufficiently before us. 

It is manifest that the crossing at this point in 
both directions will be great—whether the conflict 
may not be reconciled by means of proper draws, 
so that each privilege or right claimed may be 
reasonably enjoyed, it is not for me, at present, to 
say. Indeed, it is impossible to give any satisfac- 
tory judgment in the matter upon the present 
proofs in the case. 


Some idea of the extent of the business as con- 
fined to railroad trains, may be derived froma 
persual of the 12th section of the character. It 
provides that “any railroad corporation whose 
road now has, or shall have, a terminus at, or shall 
run its trains to or from said city of Albany, or 
East Albany, or shall run its trains in connection 
with any road having such terminus, shall be per- 
mitted to use said bridge for railroad purposes 
upon such terms as the directors of the several 
companies interested may agree, and in case they 
shall not be able to agree, terms shall be fixed by 
the Canal Board.” 


Under this clause, all the railroads running to 
and from Albany and East Albany, and all roads 
running in connection with them, are entitled to 
the benefit of the use of the bridge. This includes 
all the several lines of road leading to and from 
these points, now in operation or that may be 
hereafter constructed ; and in addition to this use, 








is to be taken into account the use for common 
travel as a public highway. 

As to the business up and down the river, car- 
ried on by vessels propelled by steam and sails, 
some idea may be gathered of the extent of the 
business, and of the number of passages through 
the draws, from a fact stated by several witnesses, 
that at least seven-eights of all the freight upon 
the Western and Northern canals, arriving at and 
leaving tide water, enters and leaves the Hudson 
river at West Troy; and in addition to this, is to 
be added the business growing out of the coasting 
trade, carried on with the towns above the bridge. 

Suppose that the draw constructed would not 
admit of the passage of sailing vessels, without 
the aid of the tug, would this provision of the 
charter legalize the bridge? Again, suppose it 
should be admitted that the piers of the bridge 
would be the means of the formation of bars above 
and below them so as to impede navigation, would 
the duty enjoined upon the defendants in the 
charter to remove the obstruction, answer the le- 
gal objections to the bridge? This question, so 
far as I know, is new, and as a general principle 
is of very great importance, and may have a con- 
siderable bearing upon this case in its final hear- 
ing. The opening and closing of the draw must 
depend more or less upon human agency ; it must 
necessarily be so as long as it is admitted that a 
proper draw may relieve the bridge from obstruc- 
tions to the navigation. The question is, how 
much farther it may be relied on in cases where 
the bridge from its construction constitutes an ob- 
struction even with the proper management of the 
draw? Another question also may be involved in 
the final determination, requiring the most delib- 
erate consideration, and that is, how far the busi- 
ness of commerce upon the rivers of the country— 
those great natural highways for the convenience 
of trade and intercourse—is to yield to the conve- 
nience and accommodation of the convenience of 
passengers, the chief and primary business and 
use of railroads? It is undoubtedly true, that 
these roads furnish very considerable facilities for 
the transportation of goods as well as passengers, 
and deserve the fostering care and encouragement 
of the government and country ; but it will, proba- 
bly, not now be denied, after the experience pos- 
sessed of the practical uses of them, that in the 
transportation of goods, especially heavy freight, 
they cannot compete with the great natural thor- 
oughfares subjected to these uses by steam vessels 
and other water craft. 

Great care, therefore, should be taken, that the 
facilities thus furnished by a benificent Providence 
for the convenience of the business and commerce 
of the country, should not be so encumbered and 
obstructed by the erection of artificial means 
of crossing, as to render them virtually useless for 
the purposes of navigation. And it is especially 
important, that some general principles should be 
arrived at in this case, by which, while the fair 
and reasonable navigation of the rivers is secured 
to the public, every facility consistent with the 
same, may be extended to railroads in the passage 
across the stream. 

The principles proper to be applied to this case 
will be, generally speaking, applicable to every 
other instance of bridging this river, and it is ap- 
parent that they must so regulate and control the 
erection as that, however multiplied as the exi- 
gencies and business necessities of the country 
may demand, the reasonably unobstructed naviga- 
tion of the river is still maintained. No one can 
desire to see this great natural thorougfare seri- 
ously obstructed, or its business and commerce 
materially crippled. The guarantees of the Con- 
stitution and acts of Congress but harmonize in 
this respect with what must be the feelings and 
wishes of the business community. 

Upon the whole, on the grounds and for the 
reasons assigned, we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it is due to the rights and interests of the 
parties, as well as the great questions involved, to 
enjoin the proceedings in the erection of the bridge 
until the final hearing of the case. 

I would further suggest, that although neither 





of the parties has furnished me with an amend- 
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ment of this charter by the Legislature since the 
argument, and pending the consideration of the 
motion, it has come under my notice; and if the 
charter is to be regarded as a public act, we 
shall feel bound fo consider it at the final hear- 
ing. 
This amendment reduces the width of the draw, 
if but one, from two hundred to one hundred and 
eighty feet, and if two, from oe hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and ten each. 

It is true certain officers named, may, in their dis- 
cretion, direct these draws to be enlarged, but this 
qualification presents a contingency we cannot 
notice or attribute any weight to, in passing upon 
the question involved. 

It will be for the parties to consider, whether it 
will not be for the convenience of all concerned, 
that in the preparation for the final hearing, the 
amendment of the charter be taken as modifying 
the original act, so as to embrace the whole case 
in one hearing. 

Much of the evidence now before me relates to 
a bridge with the draws as originally prescribed, 
and, of course, would be entitled to diminished 
weight when used to uphold the draws as altered 
in the amendment. 

Let an injunction issue according to the prayer 
of the bill. 


Railroads in Southern Illinois. 

Egypt will soon be favored with two railroads, in 
addition to those already in operation. The Legis- 
lature of Illinois, at its last session, granted a char- 
ter for the construction of the Southern Illinois 
Railroad. A company has organized under the 
charter, entered upon the survey of the route, and 
undertaken the prosecution of the enterprise with 
a spirit that promises early completion. The char- 
ter calls for a terminus at the point where the 
Mound City road forms a junction with the Ilinois 
Central—about six miles from Cairo. Northward 
the road will form a junction with the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad, at or near the Wabash river. 
This road will be built, and greatly to the advan- 
tage of Southern Illinois. The road South from 
Mattoon, on the Illinois Central, which will un- 
doubtedly be built, will interest the Southern IIli- 
nois road, and furnish Chicago with a double chan- 
nel of communications with Egypt. 

But there is another projected road, with a most 
liberal charter, traversing Southern Illinois, which 
if built speedily will confer upon St. Louis advan- 
tages in contending for Southern travel and Ili- 





nois trade which no other road can successfully | ag 


rival. We refer to the St. Louis and Paducah 
Railroad—as it may very properly be called, since, 
when the road contemplated by the charter is com- 
pleted, the important cities at the Northern and 
Southern termini will be St. Louis and Paducah. 
This road will cross the Southern Illinois and the 
Illinois Central roads, drawing tribute from each 
of them and pouring it into St. Louis. It will in 
fact be the road that will, with the aid of the other 
two, bind all Southern Illinois to St. Louis, 

The Belleville and Murphysboro’ road is char- 
tered, and also the Murphysboro’ and Paducah 
road, or rather the Carbondale and Paducah—for 
Carbondale, a few miles from Murphysboro’, is the 
point of intersection with Illinois Central, from 
which the road from Belleville will be continued 
to Paducah. 

We learned yesterday, that the Directors of the 
Belleville and Murphysboro road have determined 
upon an immediate survey of the route from Car- 
bondale to Paducah. 

There is no doubt that had this survey been 
made three months ago, advantageous proposals 
would, ere this have been made to the Company to 
complete the entire road from Belleville to Padu- 
cah. 

We learn from a reliable source that a Company 
with the means at their command have recently 
made a proposal to build the road as far as sur- 
veyed—that is—to Carbondale, and furnish the 
rolling stock, provided the Belleville Company, 
or the citizens on the route, through which the 
road is to pass, will do the grading, putting it in 


ion 





Condition for the ties, And from what we hear, 


we think there is no doubt that the same proposi- 
tion would be made to complete the entire road 
to Paducah if a survey of it should be made. We 
trust there will be no delay in this matter. The 
section of Southern Illinois to be traversed by this 
road, is largely interested in its completion. There 
is wealth enough, and spirit enough too, we are 
sure, to undertake the grading of the road, and 
finish it, without foreign aid. This road when 
done will give Southern Mlinois not only a North- 
ern and St. Louis railroad connection, but also a 
direct line of railway communication with the en- 
tire South, via the Mobile and Ohio Railroad.—Sz. 
Louis Intelligencer, July 30th. 





Cairo and Fulton Railroad. 
The amount of land just listed to the Cairo and 
Fulton railroad, is as follows : 


Missouri Company—from U, 8....... .... 56,007 
ee Se eer nee eer ee ee 420,000 
Total number of acres...... .. .476,007 


This road is 75 miles long, It has, therefore, 
6,334 acres to the mile. 

Arkansas Company has 1,069,229 acres. 

This road is a little over three hundred miles 


long. It has a little over 3,500 acres to the mile. 





Railroads in Northern Michigan. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Press, writing 
from Marquette, Michigan, under date of July 
15th, speaks of the proposed railroads in that re- 
gion as follows :— 


‘‘ We are all looking, with intense interest, to 
the completion of the Steam Railroad to the iron 
mountain. The cars will be running the whole 
distance in less than six weeks, when the mining 
operations will probably be prosecuted with much 
more vigor. The difficulty now is the same which 
has existed ever since the mines were opened, not 
in the mining facilities, but in the difficulty of 
hauling the ore to the docks at Marquette. This 
difficulty is about to be removed. The iron Com- 
panies have been engaged. for a considerable time, 
in constructing this Steam Railroad ; but the work, 
for some months, has been in other hands. When 
the extensive and liberal grants in the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan were secured to the Chi- 
cago, St: Paul and Fond du Lac Railroad Com- 
pany, the two roads already projected from Onton- 
on and Marquette to the State line, were con- 
solidated with the Fond du Lac road, and these 
enterprises, or rather these branches of the same 
enterprise, are now one to all intents and purposes. 
The Fond du Lac Company, thus consolidated, 
immediately purchased the unfinished road belong- 
ing to the mining companies, and this is to be a 
part of their grand system of connecting Chigago 
with Lake Superior at Marquette, by means of 
the iron horse. 

The length of this northern section of the road 
is seventeen miles. According to the terms of 
this land grant, the Fond du Lac company have 
ten years in which to finish their road; but it is 
devoutly to be wished that it may be completed at 
a much earlier period. The immense wealth of 
Lake Superior, waiting, not for a market, but for 
the means of swift and uninterupted transporta- 
tion, loudly calls for it. The scheme, though it 
seems a Herculean one, can, with the facilities at 
the disposal of the company, easily be executed. 
What if there are hundreds of miles of road to be 
built? Thare are more than a million acres of 
land. much of it covered with the finest timber in 
the country, to build with. What reason can there 
be for not pushing forward this road? The want 
of funds? I cannot see, after having made my- 
self acquainted with the immense resources of the 
Lake Superior district—the extent and value of 
the lands appropriated for the construction of this 
road—how it can ever come to pass that this com- 
pany shall go begging with their bonds. The en- 
terprise is not only a great public benefit, but it 
must pay the stockholders generous dividends on 
their investments,” 


Missouri Central Railroad Mecting. 

The shareholders of the Missouri Central Rai!- 
road Company, met at the Court House, in the 
city of Boonville, on Saturday, the 18th inst., and 
organized by electing Mayor McDearmon, Chair- 
man, and A. W. Simpson Secretary. 

His Honor, the Mayor, on taking the chair, 
briefly explained the object of the meeting, and 
handed the Secretary a letter to read, from Mr. 
McPherson, the President of the Pacific Railroad 
Company, in reply to an interrogatory requesting 
information as to the earliest probable time the 
engineer of the Pacific road could furnish a sur- 
vey of that part of the Missouri Central road de- 
signed to connect the Pacific road with the Mis- 
souri river at Boonville, that the cost of the con- 
nection might be accurately estimated. 

Mr. McPherson’s response was very prompt, 
courteous and satisfactory, and the survey of the 
proposed connection will commence in a few 
weeks, or by the first of September at farthest. 

Mr. Douglass, who had been selected by the 
preceeding meeting to address the people on the 
present occasion, delivered a plain, practical ad- 
dress, setting forth the necessity of the road toa 
proper development of the great agricultural, 
mineral, manufacturing and mercantile advantages 
of the country. 

On motion, books were opened to receive sub- 
scriptions to the road, and the previous subscrip- 
tion was materially increased. 

Judge Tompkins read an estimate going to show 
that the increased value of a belt of land three 
miles wide, intersected by the road, for its length, 
twenty-three miles, would be $588,800, as fol- 
lows: 


1 mile wide, intersected 
by road........ ...29,440 acres, a 10 $294,400 
1 mile wide, adjoining 
int’d strip 58,880 acres, a 5 


294,40 








No. of acres in3 miles.88,320 increase. . . $588,800 


This Judge Tompkins regarded as a reasonable 
estimate of the prospective advancement of real 
estate immediately adjoining the road; and he in- 
troduced the argument to show that the enhance: 
ment of the value of real estate, on a strip of land 
three miles wide, at a moderate estimate, would 
be about sufficient to construct the proposed 
twenty-three miles, connecting the Pacific road 
with the river. 

The following gentlemen were chosen Direc- 
tors: 

Isaac Lionberger, B. 8. Wilson, Jno. L. Stevens, 
Andrew Adams, Capt. Wm. Pope, Jno. L. O'Brian, 
A. L. Shortridge, Wm. Sombart and Capt. H; M, 
Clark.— St, Lows Republican, July 28th. 





Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac R. R. 

None of our Western railroads has more able, 
prudent and energetic management than the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac. Although it 
was late in the Fall of 1856, before the road, on 
its completion to Janesville, perfected its western 
connections, through the Racine and Beloit, and 
Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroads, and though 
it has since labored under the disadvantages com- 
mon to all new roads, it has yet done’a large and 
steadily increasing business. Running arrange- 
ments have been made by which passengers are 
taken without change of cars to Madison and 
Prairie du Chien, and freight is transported with- 
out transfer to all points on connecting roads. 

The road is now well stocked and in excellent 
condition for business. Three passenger trains 
are running daily between Chicago, Beloit, Janes- 
ville, Madison and Prairie du Chien, and a large 
share of the travel for all points on the Mississippi 
river now takes thisroute. One daily freight train 
proves quite insufficient to accommodate the bu- 
siness, and a night freight train will be put on 
during the present week. 

The construction of the unfinished portion of 
the road, and of its extention toward Lake Supe~ 
rior, is rapidly progressing. Work commenced 
some time since on that portion of the line which 











lies between Janesville and the La Crosse junc- 
tion, and the road is to be completed within the 
year. This will afford direct railroad com- 
munication between Chicago and Fond du Lac. 
The road is ready for the iron as far as Oskosh, 
and will soon be extended to Appleton. The 
greater portion of the trade and travel of these 
thriving cities will come to Chicago over this 
route, 

During the past winter the company have pro- 
cured extensive and careful surveys for their Land 
Grant Railroad between Appleton and the State 
line. The directors have matured plans for the 
extention to Marquette and Ontonagon, in the 
mineral districts of Lake Superior, and are about 
issuing a report and circular to the stockholders, 
detailing their plan of operations.—Chicago Led- 





TS Albany Iron Works, Troy, N. Y , invite attention to 
their new pattern SOLID LIP Wrought Railroad Chair, 
whieh has been favorably received, and is now being laid upon 
some of the leading railroads of this country. 


ordinary form of Chairs, they solicit a trial of them. Quality 
acd workmanship guaranteed. Orders addressed to the sub- 
scriber, at the works, wiil be promptly attended to, 
J. H. JACKSON, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y. 








ger. Or ERASTUS CORNING & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

R. C. SMITH. T.PERKIN.| WEA CHINE SHOP 
SMITH & PERKINS’ 
LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR WORKS, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., 





i= prepared with increased facilities to conduct the busi- 
ness heretofore carried on by them, and solicit orders for 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Stationary Engines and Boilers, 
Cars of All Descriptions, 
CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
AND AXLES, 


CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
They beg leave to refer for the character of their Engines, 
ete, to the following Companies :— " 
Manassas Gap R. R. No. Central Ohio Railroad Co, 
Orange & Alexandri. &. R. Co. | Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Oo. | Ohio & Penn’a R. R. Oo. 
George’s Creek Coal and Iren Company. 


ALexanpata, May 18th, 1857. 8m32 


The Rogers Locomotive 
and Machine Works, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
PATERSON, N. J., 


EiArme extensive facilities, are prepared to furnish 
promptly, of the best and most improved description, 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 


and Tenders and other varieties of Railroad Machinery, 
J. 8. ROGERS, Pree’t, Paterson, N, J. 
I. P. STARR, Sec’y, 44 Exchange Place, N, Y. 


INTEREST NOTICE, 


QOprice oF THR Pirrss., Fr.Wayne & Onr0. R. R. Oo., 
Pitisburg July 27h, 1857. 
OE is hereby given, that in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors adopted 22nd instant. In- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, for the year 
ending July Ist, 1857, on all the full stock of this company. 
will be allowed and paid to the stockholders in stock, on an 
after August 16th, proximo. 
Re - yon name A can have their content remit- 
proper power of attorney (which 
can bo had at the office of the company in this city or at 
oT ne New York) to the undersigned. 
~The will be closed from August 1st to 20th. 
T. D. MESSLER, Secretary. 


Railroad Iren. 
1,500 SA 2.2 25, bat gt wa 
1m30 
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FOR SALE. 

Ts LAWRENCE MAOHINE SHOP, Lawrenor, Mass., 

having decided to close ite affairs upon completion of ex- 
isting contracts, offers for sale its valuable Establishment with 
all the Fixtures, Tools, Patterns, etc., in excellent order for 
immediate operations, with valuable contraots at the option 
of the purchaser, The grounds contain about Fifteen Acres, 
surrounded and crossed in the most convenient manner by a 
Railroad Track, connecting with the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. The principal Buildings are of Stone and most sub- 
stantially built; some of them are :— 


The Main Shop-----.. 404 feet long by 65 wide, 4 stories high. 
Forge Shop -.-.--.--- — oS a ‘ 
OMIOET a's cane seen conden “ “ “a 90 “ 1 “ “ 
Boiler Shop .--. ..--.- —* * eee 7. * 6 
Pattern House.... ..-- — SS oe i 
20ztVC cow," “ SOR «8. © ee 
Store House.....-..-. nee Se Oe UCU ss 


The Floors cover over Five Acres. The Tools in all Depart- 
ments are of the best description, and the establishment is in 
all respects admirably prepared to mauufacture Locemotives, 
Cotton, Woolen and Paper Machinery, Parker and Turbine 
Wheels, and whatever is made in a First Class Machine Shop. 
The Water Power is ample. 

To wind up the concern, this establishment, which is believed 
to be the most extensive and best appoioted in the country, 
will be sold on most favorable terms, and can be delivered in 
perfect running order by the first of next September. Parties 
are invited to examine the premises and make proposals. 
Schedules may be examined and full information obtained upon 
application to either of the subscribers. 

This Company hes on hand new and second hand Lathes, 
Planers, Portable and Stationary Engines, Driver Lathes and 
Tools of almost every description for Railroad Repair Shops 
and other purposes, which will be sold very low for cash or 
satisfactory paper. Apply te 

. H. W. PAGE, Trease., 14 Kilby street, Boston, or 
J. 0. HOADLEY, ent, Lawrence, Mass. 
Boston, Mase., June 29th, 1857. 1m29 


RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 
WILLIAMS & PAGE, 


No. 44 Water, between Congress and Kilby Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 
Iron Rails, Chairs, & Spikes, 
FREIGHT AND COAL CARS, 


(on hand or made at short notice,) 


Wheels and Axles of all kinds, 
LOWMOOR, AMES’, BOWLING, anv NASHUA TIRES, 
IRON AND STEEL, 

Of all kinds for Shops and Tracks, 

Car Trimmings, Paints, Oil, Varnish, Oar and Switch 
Locks, Ventilators, Lanterns, Head-Lights, Gauges, Rubber 
Springs, aChirs, Hose and Belting, Ash, Pine and other Tim- 
ber, and ALL MATERIALS USED in Equipment and Repairs of 
Railroads, Engines and Cars, at lowest prices. 





THOS. 8. WILLIAMS, PHILIP §, PAGE, 
Late Sup’t Boston & Me. R.R. Late Paces, ALpEn & Co, 
REFERENCES, 


Jamus Haywarp, President | Puetps, Done & Co., N.Y. 
Boston and Maine R. R. Coopsr, Hewirt & Oo., do, 
Wx. H. Swirt, Boston. | Rezvas, Buox & Oo. , Phila, 
Lawnenos, Stonz & Co,, do, | E. 8. Carsproucn, Chicago. 
M, Fexron, Pres’t Phila. W. & B. B. R. 





Railroad [ron. 


100 TONS old fiat rails 24x5¢ inches suitable for re- 
laying, in store and for sale in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers, to 


4130 Broad below Vine.sty 





| A. & P, ROBERTS, 


With every facility for manufacturing these as well as the [ 












Fm er re MN rT RES He a SrA 


Railroad Iron. 
F NEW YORK & ERIE PATTERN— 
2,000 Tons 58 lbs. per yard. 
80 “ 56 “ “ “ 
Now in bond, For sale by 
J. BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO., 
90 Broad 


‘way, 
July 25th, 1857. 1m30 New York. 


DELAPIERRE & LOCKWOOD, 
156 William, Cor. of Ann st., New York, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN HEAVY HARDWARE, 
Metals, Oils & other Materials for Machinists & Manufacturers, 























Pig Iron, Lead, Horse Shoes, | Sperm Oil, 
Block Tin, | Antimony, | Nails, Lard Oil, 
Copper, Steel, etc., | Vices, Anvils, | Emery, 
Spelter, Crucibles, | Bellows, otc., | Borax, etc, 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 
REMOVAL. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 
Have removed from their old stand to the new store, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 

Having fitted up the entire building expressly for our 
business, we solicit orders for anything required in our 
line. We offer the largest assortment of Blank Books, Paper 
and Stationery both Fancy and Staple, embracing everything 
in our line. Sieam Job Printing,—all our Presses, Type and 
Machinery are new, enabling us to execute the best style of 

work at moderate prices. Please call or send your orders, 

FRANCIS & LOUTRE 

Stationers, Prin‘ers, Lithographers Bookbindere, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


WILLARD FELT & CO.,, 
14 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, PAPER AND 
DRAWING MATERIALS. 


RN GLISH and American Drawing Paper in sheets and rolla, 
—Cloth mounted Drawing Paper in rolls,—Tracing Paper 
and Muslin, Metallic and Linen Tapes.—Profile and Cross-seo 
tion Papers, Field Books, etc., etc., etc., etc 

Maps, Bonds, and Stock Certificates litho- 
graphed in best style. 6m26 


LYONS’ TABLES. 
To Civil Engineers and Contractors. 


UST PUBLISHED—A set of Tables for soding, of agiance, 

the true cubical content of Excavation and bankments 

for all Bases, and for every variety of Ground and Side Slopes. 
By M, BE. Lyons. 











SHEET NO. SHEET NO. 
1. General Table for all Bases| 13. for Base 18ft. Slop. 1% tol 

and all Slopes. Te Pie aS | 
2. For Side Hill Outs and Fillj15. “ 2 “ Xtol 
8. Base 12M. Slopes 1% toiji6. * 2 “ 1% tol 
4 * 4 ‘ 1etoli7, “ 2 “ tol 
5“ 106 tos CO * 86 OK tol 
6“ 15 “ 2 toll, “ 8 “ Xtol 
7“ 1% “ Itoi “ 8 “ 2 tol 
8“ 146 “ Xtra “ 3 * 1% tol 
9. * 1¢ + 2Y tollez “ 3 “ 1K tol 
1. “* 18 “ Xtolla § 32 * «2 tol 
1. “* 12 £4 Xtolle “ 33 “ IXtol 
2“ 18 86 oh tel 

The Tables are printed in clear, bold type on tinted paper 
sheets 25x16 inches. They may be used by candle-light without 
injuring the eye-sight. sheet is complete in itself, and 


For sale at the office of this paper. 


ENGINEBR’S FIELD BOOK 
By ©. 8, Oross, Civil Engineer. 
tw work is designed as a pocket companion, and embraces 
all the necessary tables for prosecuting railroad surveys 
in the most compact form, 
It is subdivided as follows: 
Ist, = method of staking out railroad curves and keeping 
notes, 
2d, Railroad curve tables for expeditiously determining the 
its at which commences the 4 
8d. Application of the Prismoidal formula in determining the 
quaatities of excavation and embankment of canals and 


railroads from transverse 
4th. Excavation and embankment tables for expeditiously de- 


the cubic yards from mean area. 
Itisa clear and most valuable book for practical Reil- 








"or rae this ote, Price $1 












re nF 





oan et MEME Biche 


RAIL ROAD CAR FINDINGS, 
BRIDGHS & BROTHHER, 
64 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 
WHEELS AND AXLES, 
JAWS, BOXES, AND CASTINGS FITTED. 
WROUGHT NUTS, BOLTS AND WASHERS: 
AMNGINE AND CAR SCREW BOLTS, all SIZES, 
COACH LAG AND TELEGRAPH SCREWS, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE LANTERNS 
From the BEST Manufacturers and at their Prices, 
CAR, HAND and SIGNAL- LANTERNS 


COTTON DUCE, FOR OAR COVERING, 
of any required width to 124 Inches, 


ENAMELED HEAD LININGS, 
The best article made in this country. 


PLUSH and CURLED HL.4IR. 
HAND OARS AND BAGGAGE BARROWS. 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT-CAR, AND SWITCH 
LOCKS, DOOR KNOBS AND BUTTS. 
BRASS and IRON WOOD SCREWS. 
BRASS AND SILVER PLATED TRIMMINGS 
For Windows and Seats, 

VARNISH, COACH JAPAN, AND GLUE, 
Paints, Varnish and Glue Brushes. 

SILVER PLATED AND WHITE METAL LETTERS, 
ENGINE and SIGNAL BELLS 
ANTI-FRICTION, OR BABBITT METAL, 
PORTABLE FORGES & JACK SCREWS 
HEMP PACKING, AMERICAN, RUSSIA AND ITALIAN, 
CONDUCTOR’S BADGES, AND BAGGAGE CHECKS 
Iron Bronzed and Brass Hat Hooks, 


VENTILATORS AND WHITE METAL RINGS, 
And all other Articles pertaining to Cars. 


ALBERT BRIDGES, } "ate. Davenport & Beidgos, Car Man. sien Rallroad. 


ALFRED BRIDGES, } “Fi.shecce ae ne * 





F.W. Rhinelander. James A. Boorman, Edwin A. Post, 


RHINELANDER, BOORMAN &. (0., 
RAILWAY AGENTS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


SUPPLY ALL MATERIAL AND ARTIOLES USED IN THE 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATING OF RAILWAYS. 
BAe OF COMMEROE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Jobn A. Btevens, Esq., President Bank of Commeree. 
Sam’ Sloan, Esq., President Hudson River Railroad Co, 
James Boorman, Esq., Messrs, —— Allen & Oo, 
Messra, Cooper & Hewitt, Mesars. Duncan, Sherman & Oo, 


GENERAL ’ 
RAILWAY SUPPLY AGENCY 
SNOOK & HILL’S PATENT 


Locomotive Lamps. 


83 Liberty street, ¢ cor, Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
JOHN W. KELLY, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT 


POR THE SALE OF ALL MATERIALS USED IN THR 


EQUIPMENT AND REPAIRS OF 
RAILROADS, ENGINES AND OARS. 


Also Agent for the Sale of 
HUGHE’S 


Atmospheric Forge and ‘Trip’ Hammer, 


ORDBRS AOLJOITED AND PROMPTLY FILLED, 
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Notice to Contractors. 


Croton Aquepvocr Orrick, 
New York, June 25, 1857. rf 


HEALED proposals for the construction of the Embank- 
ments of the 


OF THE CROTON AQUEDUCT, 
will be received until the 16h day of August nest, at noon, 
when the proposals will be opened. 
This Reservoir will cover about 106 acres of land, and will 
be in dei th 40 feet. The quantity of work to be done is ap- 
proximately shown as follows : 


63,304 cubic yards of soil to be excavated and placed 
in spoil banks, 
79,000 cubic yards of puddle. 
650,000 cubic yards of excavation and embankment. 
285,000 cubic yards of rock excavation. 
21, 7000 cubic yards of broken stone. 
47,000 cubic yards of stone paving or slope wall. 
850 cubic yards of concrete, 
550 cubic yards of brick wall, laid in cement. 
[2,000 cubic yards of paving, laid in cement. 

324,000 B. M. feet of sheet piling, 

If the lowest bidder refuse or omit to accept the work with- 
in forty eight hours after written notice of the award, the coa- 
bere w'll be re-advertised for not less than ten days, and 
re-let, 

Pians and specifications will ba ready for examination at 
this office, on and after the 6th day of July next. 

The Board will be ready to let the masonry for the gate 
houss and pipe chambers appurtenant to this Reservoir, and 
also for the Aqueduct connecting it with the main work, in a 
short time. Due notice of this letting will be given. 

For further informa tion, apply to GEORGE. 8. GREENE, 
Engineer in charge of the work. 

M VAN SCHAICK, Presipent, Croton 
THEO. R. DE FOREST, Ass’t Cow’r, Aqueduct 
6t28 A. W. CRAVEN, Omer ENGINEER, oard. 


$300,000 
7 & 8 PER CENT. BONDS 


CITIES OF MADISON AND WATERTOWN, WIS., 
FOR SALE. 


OFFICE OF THE boat Fe MADISON R. R. CO. : 
Exchange Place. 

te road completes a direct poe Seluty an air line betweet 

Milwaukee and Madison, the capital of Wisconsin. It is 

34 miles in length, connecting at Watertown with the “Water 

town Division” of the La Crogzse and Milwaukee Railroad, 

with which it has a contract for a very favorable running com 
nection for 80 years. 

By this road the distance between Milwaukee and Madison 

is twenty-three miles shorter than by the Milwaukee and Mis- 





This road passes through a good agricultural and highly im- 
proved country. MADISON and WATERTOWN are two 
of the most beautiful and thriving cities in the State, being, in 
point of population, business and wealth, second only to Mil. 
waukee. Thé City of Madison has loaned her credit to this 
pe to a to amount of $100, 000, and issued Twenty-year Sever 

Bonds for the same, with semi-annual inter. 
os monn bh - in the Oity of New York. 
Theo City of Watertown has subscribed to the capital stock 
of the road $200,000, and issued in permet therefor Twenty- 
year Right per cent. Coupon Bonds, with semi annual interest, 
payable in the City of New York, 
he Township of Waterloo (Jeff. Co.) has subscribed $35,- 
000, and issued in payment Twenty-year Hight per.cent, Cou- 
Bonds, with interest payable annually in City of New York. 

The Company offers these Bonds for sale at their office, 39¢ 
Exonancs P.LAos, together with a large amount of Fight per 
cent, Farm Mortgage Coupon Bonds, guaranteed by the Com- 


a information in regard to the road may be had at the 
Office of the Pangny. H. K. LAWRENCE, 
Treas’r. 


FINANCIAL. 


Meigs & Greenleaf, 
Office No. 23 William st., 


prompt attention to the purchase and sale of 
Witt a LOSES, BONDS, &c., strictly on commission, Orders 
respectfully 





on A. MEIGS, late Cashier Am. Ex, Bank, 
A.W. GREENLEAF, lais of No. 2 Wall st. 


Rererences: American Exchange Bank, Bank of 4 Re 
public, Metropolitan Bank, Merchants’ Bank. 


DRAKE & CARTER, 


49 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall Street. 

HE subscribers have formed a Co-Partnership under the 

name of DRAKE & CARTSS: for the bo Parone of con- 

tinuing the business of Buying and Selling Stocks and Bonds, 

ipening Money on Stocks and other Securities, making Col- 
tions, &c, 

The generahpartners of the concern will be Jamzs M. Draka 

and Gums A. Cartes, Epwanp B, a a has con- 


ete ey et poe 
’ D&O. will 49 Manouante? Ex. 


Teena toa beboce 
oman, eptuna on al *)) | GALEN A. CARTER. 

















'| HH, GOODMAN & CO., 
No.7 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, ; 
Dealers in Railway, City, County, and State 


BONDS, 
RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 
We have on hand and for sale, of County Bonds— 





Hardin County to per &. Davidson O'ty (Tenn. ), 6 p.cte 
Carter, Bath, and Iowa County (Wis.), 8 
mery (Ky), 6 per <. Mineral Point on = 





Also a variety of zs 
SUCURITIBG = COUNTY, and RAILWAY 
April 30th, 1866. 


rr CINCINNATI. 
HEWSON & H & HOLMES, 


AUCTIONEERS snp STOCK BROKERS, 
Have regular sales of aoe. Bonde, and other Securities 
WEDNESDAY yoy SATURDAY, 

At 1 o’clock at the Merchant's Exchange, 


AND IF REQUIRED, 


SPECIAL SALES 
Ox MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, anv FRIDAY. 


Orrioz8—Nos., 83 and 85 Walnut street, 
Where they offer at private saic 
4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
State, County, City and Railroad BONDS and STOCKS. 


EEGOTIATS 
LOANS, NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
AND COLLECT 
DIVIDENDS, LEGACIES, DEBTS, &c. 
Rursaencu— Ohio Life Ineurance § Trust Company Bank 
CINCINNATI STOCK EXCHANGE. 


KIRK & CHEEVER, 


Stock Brokers and Railroad Agents, 
NO. 83 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


napa Sessa, Renin, & .» bought and sold on commission. 
pee en at public enatien at the + edape Exoumanes. 

















ENGINEERS. 


ENGINEERING. 


= apn is prepared to furnish Specificati Esti- 
mates and in general or detail, of Steamships, Steam- 

boats, pantera High and Low Pressure Engines, Roilers, Mill 
Work, etc., etc. Particular attention given te the procuriag and 
superin tending of Locomotives, Tenders, Cars, and Railway Ma- 


chinery of every 
Allen & Noyes? Me- 








description. 

General Agent Ashcroft’s Steam Gauge, 
tallic Self. adjusting Conical Packing, Dudgeon’s Hydraalic Jack, 
Sewal?s Salinometers, etc., etc., etc. 
nents as Agent oe the Cro = Boban Mectineey on 

teamers, motives ines ete 
AS. W. COPELAND, 


ly? a Beet NY 


W. G. ATKINSON, 


OIVIL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR anv DRAFTSMAN 
CUMBERLAND, Maryland. 
AILROAD routes located, planned and estimated, 
and Reports furnished. Wescarches made for Goal, Try 
“ r, Lead and other Minerals, Metals, &c, Contract work 
‘unneis and heavy Graduation measured and ted in 
detail. Topographical Drawings executed and 
supplied by skilful artists. Mines 
off .and Geological Plans prepared. 


Consulting Engineer. 


HE undersigned may be consulted upon the location, con- 
struction, equipment, and management of railroads in any 
part of the United States or Canada, and unon, eo eet ae 
proved modes of constructing heavy masonry for bridges and 
the superstructure thereof, whether of wood or iron, , 
Also upon the best form of rail, and of laying ower 
maintaining a permanent rath and in general upon all 
pe properly connected with Civil Engineering in its 
ranches, and in its most difficult application 
A long and intim:te connection with the construction and 
management of our most important American “eer the uo a 
personal knowledge of those in Europe, should render 
Soneped competent to Pes. such advice or make such 
ae ma pg spe oi companies to peer amelie A 
loca’ construction and sonammeneiianneumenein 
5 wep gos gf mean foal | 








Engineers of 
and pny a vo 
plied to eed aoageben cougeabon ih 
and construction and on 
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OFFIOR OF THE BOSTON LOCOMOTIVE Tort 
June let, 1857. 

Ww? eave to announce that Mr. 0. W. BAYLEY for. 
merly of the AMOSKEAG MANUFAOCTURING 
GO., and popularly known as a builder of Locomotive Engines 
and other Steam Machinery has become associated with us as 
Principal of the Macuanicat DePartmEnt of our business 

23tf HOLMES HINKLEY, President. 


INDIANA CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


$250,000 
TEN PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


FOR SALE. 
E offer for sale $260,000 of the Second Mortgage Bonds 
of the Indiana Central Railway Company, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. Coupons payable 
1st July and ist January in New York; principal redeemable 
at the same place in 1882, 

This road is completed and in succeesful operation, is 724 
miles long, commencing at the City of Indianapolis, the capital 
of the State of Indiana, and terminating at the Ohio State li 
near Richmond, Indiana, connecting with the Dayton an 
Western Railway, 

This road is one of great importance ; is in excellent order, 
and doing a large and profitable business, The Company also 
operates the Dayton and Western road, 3634 miles—the whole 
line 109 miles 1 The earnings of the two lines for 1854, 
were $321,400; for 1855, $350,160, and for 1856, $434,004: 
each year showing a large increase over the preceding one, 
and the last year $112,604 over that of 1854; and the month 
of January, 1857, shows an increase of $3,208 over the same 
month in 1856. 

The working expenses of the line for the past year have been 
less than 34 per cent. of the gross earnings; and the whole ex- 

8, including repairs of track, depots, bridges, wood 
covery etc. , etc., and including considerab'e expenses properly 
in construction, such as covering and weather-boarding 
bridges, building additional depots, water stations, filling up 
depot grounds, ballasting, etc., are less than 43 per cent. of 
the gross earnings. These facts will appear by the company’s 
report for 1856, which may be had at our office. 

his Company operates the entire line between Indianapolis 
and Dayton, each Company furnishing an equal proportion of 
roliing stock, in proportion to length of line, and paying the 
working expenses out of the gross earnings. Ot! the net earn. 
this Company is entitled to 71 per cent., and pay the Day- 

ton and Western Company 29 per cent. 

This line connects at Richmond directly with Cincinnati, and 
at Dayton with Columbus, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, and also with the Lakes ; and on the completion of the 
Pittsburg and Steubenville road, it will be the shortest line 
between New York, Indianapolis and St. Louis. 

An inspection of the map will show that this is a part of the 
great railway line from New York and Philadelphia by Pitts- 
an ga te and Daytoa, Ohio, and Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to St. Louis. 

This Railway traverses the oldest settled, best cultivated, 
most populous and wealthy portion of Indiana. 

No other portion ef the Mississippi Valley is equal to the 
country on and near the line of this road and its immediate 
connections, in ge -~4 — and nae and 

passenger earnings 0 are very large, ¢ 186, 
out of a total amount of $484,000 for 1856,) and a sr 

The entire cost of the road is about $2,100,000. 

— firat — toy acy _— at 7 per cent., maturing 
years an two mortgages will consti- 
tute the entire indebtedness of the Company. 

The second mortgage is for $700,000 ; not more than $600,- 
000 will be needed to be so'd. 





he 


on the two mortgages, through the most stringent times, witb- 
out a single failure; and we think the earnings must cottinue 
to increase for many years in about the ratio of previous years, 
which will not only pay all expenses and interest, but handsome 
dividends to Stockholders. 


The Company has paid six per cent, in dividends out of the } Locks and 


net earnings of the past year, leaving a surplus of nearly 4 per 
cent. on the stock, 

The Company will have left assets in real estate, taken for 
stock and debts due for real estate sold, of about $140,000, 
which will be realized, and which will constitute a fund to re- 
duce their indebtedness. 

These Bonds will be exchanged for any of the 10 per cent. 
Bonds of the Company, falling due within the next two years, 
at ao application to us at any time before they are dis- 


We think these Securities a safe and most desirable invest- 
ment, and commend them as such to our friends. 
For any other or further information on the subject of these 
securities, apply to us at our office, 
WINSLOW, LANIER oO 


New Yor«, Feb’y 16, 1857. st. 





TRANSFER NOTICE. 

Orricn of THe Pirtssuras, Fort Warns & Ontcaco 
R. RB. Oo., No. 87 William st. 

New York, June 25, 1857. 

HE lon having bose appointed FINANCIAL 

Tt SFER A’ ET of Oe Oommen RIAL 

of New York, hereby gives notice that books for the transfer 

of all stock of the that be 








PRATT & FREEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA RAILROAD SUPPLY AGENCY, 
No. 116 (late 22%) Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
PASSENGER, MAIL, BAGGAGE, FREIGHT & HAND CARS 
T, U, & H RAILS, RAILROAD BARS, BOILER AND TANK IRON, 

IRON AND COPPER TUBES, NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS AND WASHERS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON RAILROAD CHAIRS AND SPIKES, ETC., ETC. 


Ames’, Bowling, Lowmoor and Nashua Tires, 
Wrought Drivers, Spoke or Plate Car Wheels, American and English Hammered or Rolled Axles, 
TURN-TABLES OF CAST IRON, WITH PARRY'’S ANTI-FRICTION BOXES, 
OF ANY SIZE REQUIRED. 

STEAM OR HAND WATER PUMPS FOR WATER STATIONS. . 
MACHINERY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS: a 
Partable and Stationary Steam Engines, Lathes, Planing and Boring Machines, Shafting and Pullies, Drills 
Scroll Chucks, Files, Saws, Wrenches, and all required Railroad Tools. 
INDIA RUBBER, ITALIAN AND AMERICAN HEMP AND COTTON PACKING. 
India Rubber and Steel Car Springs, 
INDIA RUBBER AND LEATHER HOSE WITH NUTS AND SWIVELS. 
MACHINE BELTING, TUCK’S PATENT PACKING, 
Miller’s, Radley & Hunter's, Porter’s, Williams’ and others’ Locomotive Head Lights, 


of all Sizes, with or without Signal Lights, Brass, Brorzed or Silvered Oar Side Lamps and Candlesticks, Conductor# 
Arm, Breast and Hand Lanterns handovencly engraved, Brass and Zin Globe and Egg Guarded rey = _—- 
Bridge and Switch Signal Lights, Brass and Zinc Fresnal Lens, Lanterns for Signal and Had of Tr 


ENGINE, STATION AND SIGNAL BELLS, CORDS AND FIXTURES, 


BRASS WORK: 


Brass Domes, Escape Pipe, Cylinder Heads and Jacket Bands, Railing Mountings, Name Plates, etc., etc., 
Steam Whistles, Gauge, Cylinder, Heater and Air Cocks, Steam and Water Gauges, Mercurial Steam Gauges, 
TUBULAR AND FLAT SPRING BALANCES, 


Cylinder and other kind of Oil Cups and Feeders, Patent Brass and Tin Oil Cans, Plain do. 


Dudgeon’s Hydraulic, Burrough’s Carrying and Lifting, and 
BALL’S JACK SCREWS, CAR AND TRACK JACKS. 
BRASS CAR, SWITCH § BRIDGE LOCKS WITH CHAINS; KEYS § LOCKS MARKED TO ORDER. 


Burning and Lubricating Oils, Soft and Stiff White and Yellow Car Grease, Tallow, ete. 
WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED COTTON WASTE. 


BAGGAGE CHECKS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS WITH STRAP COMPLETE, 
BAGGAGE BARROWS, AND FREIGHT TRUCKS. 


CONDUCTORS’, BAGGAGE MASTERS’, AND BRAKEMEN'S BADGES. 
CAR FINDINGS: 


Window Soe, Spring Blind Bolts, Window Lifts, India Rubber Sash Springs, Seat Hooks, Pivots, Rivets, Hat Hooks, 
Hat Brackets and ore bhalenbte Tron Seat Arms, Plush, Tuft Buttens and Nails, Head Linings, Leather, Covered aud 
Cotten, Bell Cords, Screws, Eyes and Sculps, Bell Cord Snaps and Gouging, Thimbles, Brass, Bronze and Plated Car Door 

Keys, Door Holders, Porcelain Door ———" Cotton Duck, Oil Cloth, Caps, Mats, Curtain Materials and Tas- 
sels, Plated Headed Screws and Butts, Door Plates, Curled Hair, Seat Webbing, French and German Window @! Veneers, 
Paint, Varnish and Brushes, Gilt Mouldings, Looking Glasses, Water Coolers and Stands, Ventilators and Rings, 


verte see iz AGENTS FOR THE 4! 
N. A. KEROSENE OIL COMPANY. 


FOR LUBRICATING AND BURNING, PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Railroads, Machinists, Manufacturers, Steamers, Ships, and Family Use. 


This OIL is manufactured from Coal; and is not only CHEAPER, but SUPERIOR TO 
THE BEST SPERM. IS NOT EXPLOSIVE. Will not gum or congeal at a low tem- 
perature, and will burn in all Oil Lamps. 





Oar 








Messrs. PRATT & FREEMAN will give their personal attention to all orders 
received, and will see that they are in proper condition and ‘that they are for- 
warded with promptness. 

‘2 Orders solicited and promptly filled, forwarded with 
dispatch and care at the manufacturers’ lowest prices. 














